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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Strangely silent 

In the July 22 edition of the Weekly 
Worker , ‘Party notes’ lists “open bor¬ 
ders, republicanism and workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives on a worker's wage” as “basic 
socialist principles”. 

Later on it states: “Respect is a left 
populist formation”, but the Weekly 
Worker seems to be strangely silent on 
candidates of the ‘Democratic Socialist 
Alliance’ - or on ‘independent socialists’, 
in the case of Steve Godward - who do 
not stand on “basic” (your word) “so¬ 
cialist principles”. In the case of Steve 
Godward there was no mention of “open 
borders” or even any mention of defend¬ 
ing asylum-seekers. No mention of the 
withdrawal of troops from Iraq, no men¬ 
tion of republicanism or the defence of 
abortion rights, etc, etc. Actually there 
was little by way of a clear socialist posi¬ 
tion in any of Steve’s leaflets, which were 
clearly to tire right of Respect. Does this 
make his campaign a reformist populist 
formation? 

Why is the Weekly Worker silent on 
this question? Maybe it is convenient 
not to answer, since that may stand in 
the way of inviting Steve Godward to 
speak at CPGB events - he spoke at a 
CPGB fringe meeting at Marxism 2004. 

By the way, I sent to a letter to Soli¬ 
darity, the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
fortnightly, in June 2004. The first part 
was printed, but the second part, mak¬ 
ing a critical evaluation of an AWL local 
election candidate, was removed. Alison 
Brown’s campaign is described as “prin¬ 
cipled” in Solidarity (June 24), but it was 
lacking in the same way as Steve’s. 

Here is what Solidarity did not pub¬ 
lish: 

“On the issue of election leaflets I 
would like to make some points on the 
campaign of Alison Brown, supporter of 
Workers’ Liberty, standing as a Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Alliance candidate in 
Sheffield. Workers’ Liberty comrades 
played a prominent role at the meeting 
to found Respect on January 25, insist¬ 
ing that Respect could not be supported 
unless it backed a policy of open bor¬ 
ders for asylum-seekers and candidates 
standing on a worker’s wage. 

“Alison has a reasonable section enti¬ 
tled ‘Stop the BNP - defend asylum-seek¬ 
ers’, which is almost identical with what 
you would read in a Respect leaflet. How¬ 
ever, where was the call for open borders? 

“Despite a fairly detailed section enti¬ 
tled ‘Fund council services - tax the rich! ’, 
there is no commitment by tire candidate 
to accept a worker’s wage. Some coun¬ 
cillors receive over £40,000 a year, way 
beyond a worker’s wage. So after acres 
of demagogic polemic on this question 
the comrades completely ignore their 
own propaganda. 

“In the NUT general secretary elec¬ 
tion Workers’ Liberty are correctly sup¬ 
porting Ian Murch, who makes no 
commitment to a worker’s wage. His 
opponent, Martin Powell-Davis, a So¬ 
cialist Party candidate, makes a very clear 
commitment to serve as the NUT gen¬ 
eral secretary on a ‘class teacher’s wage’. 
I know of no proposal from AWL sup¬ 
porters to commit Ian Murch to a work¬ 
er’s wage. 

“The contrast between the agitated 
propaganda by AWL supporters at the 
Respect founding meeting and the fact 
that they do not raise these issues in their 
own political work shows me that Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty practise factional hypocrisy 
with almost no limit.” 

Stuart Richardson 
Birmingham 

Stalinite salute 

I may have missed something, but how 
can tailing Labour (old or new - it 


amounts to the same) be seen as ‘left’, 
while providing the mainstay of Respect, 
the first credible alternative political or¬ 
ganisation to Labour in decades, be seen 
as “right, right, right” ( Weekly Worker 
July 15)? This is the political analysis of 
the kindergarten, or on second thoughts 
perhaps it’s the graveyard. Certainly, it’s 
infantile leftism of the worst kind. 

1 salute John Rees and his comrades 
for making a positive contribution to 
progressive politics in this country and 
offering some hope amid the reigning 
desolation and cynicism! 

David Morgan 
email 

Stop moaning 

I’m sure Lenin’s Iskra must have got its 
fair share of letters along the lines of 
‘Why don’t you concentrate on attack¬ 
ing the tsar instead of other socialists?’, 
but you would have hoped that, over a 
century later, comrades might have 
learned a few lessons. 

Not Shaun Tinsley, apparently. On 
July 15, he was in our letters page ask¬ 
ing us why we don’t attack “the real en¬ 
emy, Tony Blair” instead of pursuing our 
“obsession with the Socialist Workers 
Party”. And last week, he was bemoan¬ 
ing our “predictable attack” on the 
SWP’s Marxism school (Letters, July 22). 

Well, comrade, we disagree with much 
of what the SWP passes off as ‘Marx¬ 
ism’ - that’s why. Given the period we 
work in, the ‘model’ we believe holds 
most lessons is that of the struggle 
waged by Iskra to purge the Russian 
revolutionary movement of alien politi¬ 
cal trends. To this end, it “mocked and 
flayed” the economists. Its polemical 
campaign against the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries even “produced deep disquiet 
among ... a certain section of workers 
who said: why fight among ourselves?” 
(G Zinoviev History of the Bolshevik 
Party’ p74). 

At the time, Trotsky noted that this 
epochal publication was frequently ac¬ 
cused of “fighting not so much against 
the autocracy as against the other fac¬ 
tions in the revolutionary movement” 
(MLiebman Leninism under Lenin p29). 

Any of this sounding familial' to you, 
comrade Tinsley? 

Of course, these and similar quotes 
have been used many times in our press 
to explain the role of our paper. Isn’t it 
time SWPers such as our exasperated 
correspondent stopped moaning about 
the very existence of our polemics and 
started answering some of them? 

Ian Mahoney 
London 

Publicly support 

John Grimshaw writes: “Does the SWP 
seriously believe it is powerful enough 
to overturn the hold of centuries of reli¬ 
gious belief on its own? Will it start 
throwing out those muslims who openly 
express homophobic views, or for that 
matter white middle class politicians who 
do not agree with abortion?” (Letters, 
July 22). 

My views on the Socialist Workers 
Party were stated in my letter, ‘Gay rights’ 
(Weekly Worker July 1). I voiced the opin¬ 
ion that the SWP is scarcely in a position 
to champion the cause of gay rights. The 
issue here, however, is John’s concern 
that the SWP will start throwing out mus¬ 
lims who openly support homophobic 
views, and white middle class politicians 
who don’t support abortion. 

My utter disgust and disdain for the 
thoroughly reformist SWP aside, there 
is a saying in the communist movement, 
‘The party strikes with a single fist’, 
which means that, while members may 
disagree with their party’s position on 
an issue, they are obliged to publicly 
support the positions that the party has 
adopted, though they are free to inter¬ 
nally debate the issues. For, if members 
are free to publicly express opinions that 
differ from the opinions of the party, then 


you don’t have a party - an organism for 
working class power - but rather an as¬ 
sociation of individuals. 

The secret of political power lies in the 
fact that an organism is greater than the 
sum of its parts. Ten people heaving 
themselves against a locked door will not 
be able to force it unless they act in uni¬ 
son. In effect, they’ve created an organ¬ 
ism. If the cells that make up one’s body 
were to ‘decide’ to do things on their 
own, rather than cany out their assigned 
tasks, then the organism would be af¬ 
flicted with cancer. 

John Grimshaw’s position on party 
discipline and democratic centralism was 
shared by none other than the Menshe¬ 
viks. 

Michael Little 

Seattle 

Knock heads 

I enjoy reading the Weekly Worker - its 
polemic and letters page - but I’m still 
going to be hostile to the left splitting 
hairs all the time and dividing into even 
smaller groups or ‘parties’. Surely there 
must be someone on the left everyone 
respects to knock a few heads together 
and end the cycle of sectarianism and 
tribalism? 

There seem to be only two ways to 
engage people: populism or standing 
fnm on workers’ politics. Either way has 
its problems, as highlighted in your pa¬ 
per. Although I don’t see myself as even 
a socialist, Marxists should be heard. 
After all, Marx spent his whole life writ¬ 
ing about the ills and benefits of capital¬ 
ism. 

Frank Kavanagh 

Watford 

SWP and 
freedom 

I was studying the list of taped sessions 
from the SWP’s school, Marxism 2004 - 
like you do - when a meeting not attended 
by CPGB comrades caught my eye. On 
July 11, we missed a talk on ‘What do 
we mean by freedom?’ 

Well, my cheque was in the post the 
next day! I can’t wait to find out what 
was said! Hopefully, the meeting ex¬ 
plored the idea of Rosa Luxemburg that 
freedom in any meaningful sense must 
mean the freedom to think differently. 
Also, that communists’ opposition to 
censorship - remember Marx’s stinging 
polemics against the autocratic Prussian 
state - both anticipates and helps shape 
the intellectually permissive society we 
fight for under socialism and commu¬ 
nism. All in all, I’m sure the session was 
a humdinger and I know all CPGBers will 
be sorry they missed it. 

One tiny niggle, however. Apparently, 
this session was presented by Helen 
Salmon. Surely this cannot be the same 
Helen Salmon who repeatedly planted 
herself directly in front of CPGB com¬ 
rades at the final rally of this year’s Marx¬ 
ism, unsuccessfully frying to stop them 
giving out leaflets for our own forthcom¬ 
ing school, the Communist University? 
Pat Fraser 
London 

Miners’ gala 

Thanks for the space devoted to Steve 
Cooke’s piece on the Durham miners’ 
gala (‘Reclaiming Labour dominates 
debate’, July 15). 

There are a couple of points of correc¬ 
tion though. Thousands did brave the 
bad weather to attend, but actually it was 
tens of thousands - true, not the crowds 
that came last year in blazing sunshine, 
but still the largest trade union/working 
class/labour movement demonstration 
and gala in Europe. 

Actually we still have one pit open in 
the north east - Ellington in Northumber¬ 
land - though the last pit in Durham it¬ 
self did close 11 years since. The 
traditional rendition by one of the bands 


was not Abide with me, but Gresford, the 
miners’ hymn, played for all the men 
killed in the industry over the years. 
Arthur Scargill was not on the platfonn, 
or in the crowd or anywhere in Durham. 

Other than that, a fail' report. 

David Douglass 
Doncaster 

Death in 
detention 

On July 23, a detainee at Dungavel re¬ 
moval centre, believed to be a Chinese 
national, took his own life. The asylum- 
seeker had been brought to Dungavel 
from Harmondsworth after it was closed 
because of rioting by detainees, over the 
death of another asylum-seeker on July 
19. 

The Glasgow Campaign to Welcome 
Refugees is horrified, but unsurprised, 
by the terrible news that someone seek¬ 
ing asylum in this country has been 
driven to take his own life. We are 
unsurprised because the draconian na¬ 
ture of David Blunkett’s policies on de¬ 
tention and deportation makes suicides 
all but inevitable. 

There have been attempted suicides 
in Dungavel in the past, as there have 
been at other UK detention centres. The 
simple question that Blunkett must an¬ 
swer is: why are asylum-seekers who are 
facing deportation taking their own lives 
if not through genuine fear of persecu¬ 
tion, torture or murder in their countries 
of origin? 

This tragic death exposes two key el¬ 
ements of the Labour government's asy¬ 
lum policy. Detention of people who 
have committed no crime is shown as not 
only immoral, but also fatal. The govern¬ 
ment’s contention that it only deports 
people to safe countries is thrown into 
crisis. 

In the past, the home office has been 
forced, by public and international pres¬ 
sure, to suspend deportations to Zim¬ 
babwe of members of the opposition 
Movement for Democratic Change. Yet 
people have been deported to the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Congo and Afghani¬ 
stan while the countries were still war 
zones. The government are still hying to 
deport people to Sudan, which now has 
the worst humanitarian crisis the world 
has seen for a decade. 

This suicide, once again, points to the 
moral bankruptcy of Blunkett’s depor¬ 
tations. The home secretary spends his 
time trying to placate the rightwing 
press’s insatiable appetite for ever 
tougher measures against asylum-seek¬ 
ers, instead of prioritising the needs of 
those fleeing persecution. He has blood 
on his hands, and he should resign. 
Glasgow Campaign To Welcome 
Refugees 
Glasgow 

Disputed claim 

Thanks to Hugh Tynan for his feedback 
regarding my review of Michael Moore's 
Fahrenheit 9/11 (Letters, July 22). 

We shall have to agree to differ over 
whether the movie merits comrade 
Tynan’s praise as “probably one of the 
best people’s films ever made”. I enjoyed 
Fahrenheit 9/11 , but personally I felt 


that Bowling for Columbine was a more 
satisfactory work overall. 

Comrade Tynan takes issue with the 
review’s description of the evacuation 
ofbin Laden family members from the US 
in tire immediate aftermath of tire World 
Trade Center attack as a “disputed 
claim”. Here, I find myself having to de¬ 
fend something I did not write because 
the word ‘disputed’ was inserted by the 
Weekly Worker editor after the copy left 
my hands. Nevertheless, the findings of 
the 9/11 commission released last week 
would appear to vindicate that editorial 
judgement call. The report states that no 
flights involving Saudi nationals took 
place before the flight ban was lifted. 
Moreover, the commission finds no evi¬ 
dence to support the allegations of high- 
level political interference or favourable 
treatment for the bin Ladens and, con¬ 
trary to Moore’s account, the FBI did 
interview nearly all of the 26 family mem¬ 
bers, who left the countiy on Septem¬ 
ber 20 2001, after the air travel restrictions 
had been lifted. 

Whether we accept this version of 
events is another issue, but, so long as 
one side says that something sinister 
happened and the other side says that it 
did not, the allegation in the movie must 
by definition remain a “disputed claim”. 
Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Red planet 

Thanks for the article, ‘Fight for a red 
planet’ ( Weekly Worker July 22). We 
have posted a somewhat similar (short) 
article - ‘ Prophets of doom plot global 
destruction in 1999’ (www.gnostics. 
com/editorials-98.html). 

We definitely hear what you’re say¬ 
ing. With due respect, we think your 
manner of saying it harks back a bit too 
much to the old-style offensive attitude, 
which inherently implies a defensive or 
compensatory attitude. We’re guilty of 
it too. What we would like to see is a 
more enlightened or multidimensional 
approach to international social revolu¬ 
tion/ communism. 

Please accept these remarks in the true 
spirit of solidarity with which they are 
offered. 

Theo Eridanos 

Gnostics and the Social Revolution 

Coy comrades 

Louise Whittle makes decent points 
against Lila Patel’s gushing praise of 
Respect and is right to emphasise the 
importance of the new Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee (Letters, July 22). 

But when she tells us that the LRC 
gives “socialists and trade unionists” 
in and around the party “something ... 
to fight for”, she doesn’t tell us what 
that “something” actually is. While we 
should support the LRC’s attempts to 
regroup Labour comrades, what poli¬ 
tics should the new organisation have, 
comrade Whittle? 

Too many LRC comrades are very 
coy about this. Do we really have to 
rerun tire betrayals of Labourism - right 
and left - in this new century? Can’t we 
build something a little better tins time? 
Roy Hughes 
Email 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official 1 CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. £1.50 or 
€2.00 (including postage). 
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et ready to take shelter. You 
are about to be bombarded 
by a barrage of leaflets and a 
blitz of advertisements warn¬ 
ing you of the dangers of a terrorist at¬ 
tack. 

The 22-page government booklet 
Preparing for emergencies is to be de¬ 
livered to every household in Britain 
within the next month. Meanwhile, a 
campaign of TV commercials has al¬ 
ready begun, supposedly to advise us 
that, while we should adopt certain 
measures to guard against terrorism, we 
are in safe hands and everything is 
under control. In the words of home of¬ 
fice minister Caroline Flint, “The mes¬ 
sage is: be prepared, but get on with 
your everyday life.” 

The booklet is intended to replace the 
notorious 1980 brochure Protect and 
survive, written at the height of the sec¬ 
ond phase of the cold war. For those 
readers too young to remember, it ad¬ 
vised the public to prepare for a nuclear 
holocaust by kitting out a “fallout room”. 
They were told to tape up their windows, 
make an improvised shelter out of an 
upturned table and fill their bath with 
clean water (not forgetting to protect it 
from radiation by covering it with a 
sheet). 

In a no doubt conscious effort to avoid 
a repeat of such absurdities, Preparing 
for emergencies steers clear of painting 
scenarios that are too surreal. It not only 
includes details of the precautions to be 
taken against chemical, biological and 
radiological attack, but also deals with 
more mundane events such as flooding, 
fire and even heavy snow. 

Yet, while masquerading as a general- 
purpose ‘What to do in an emergency’ 
booklet, its objective remains virtually 
identical to that of Protect and survive'. 
to keep the population firmly in line be¬ 
hind the political establishment’s global 
policy - or risk a catastrophe at the hands 
of some devastating enemy. 

Previously, of course, that enemy was 
‘communism’, whose forces were set on 
enslaving the world (or perhaps physi¬ 
cally destroying what they could not 
conquer). There is no doubting the genu¬ 
ineness of imperialist triumphalism after 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
fall of the Berlin Wall. But with it went an 
important means of disciplining the 
population and in particular the working 
class. 

Now at last we have islamic extremism, 
al Qa’eda and the ‘war on terror’. Blair 
may have failed to persuade us of the 
deadly threat from Saddam Flussein and 


his non-existent WMDs, but 9/11 was 
real enough, wasn’t it? The new book¬ 
let, while deliberately avoiding any hint 
of hysteria, is part of the attempt to build 
up a degree of acquiescence and mar¬ 
ginalise opposition to tire new imperial¬ 
ist order. No more two-million-strong 
demonstrations - or so the government 
hopes. 

According to John Asquith, chair of 
the Emergency Planning Society, it may 
become necessary to revive contin¬ 
gency plans, first developed in the 
1960s, for the evacuation of 9.5 million 
people under a ‘dispersal scheme’ from 
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the inner cities to rural ‘reception ar¬ 
eas’. However, perhaps Asquith got a 
little carried away - “We are coming frill 
circle and beginning to think about that 
again,” he said - for Preparing for emer¬ 
gencies makes no mention of any such 
possibility. 

This is hardly surprising, since secret 
papers released last week show that the 
government was fully aware that its 
evacuation plans were utterly useless as 
a means of protecting the population 
against nuclear attack. Dame Evelyn 
Sharp, permanent secretary of the min¬ 
istry of housing and local government 
in 1962, confided in an internal memo: “... 
we know very well how rough and ready 
and frill of snags our scheme is. We know 
that things may never turn out like this - 
or, if they do, that it may still be totally 
disastrous.” 

The new booklet prefers to concen¬ 
trate on such things as “general advice 
about what to do in an emergency”, 
which are actually nothing more than 
pathetic platitudes. Although, says the 
brochure, “your common sense will nor¬ 
mally tell you what to do”, it is important 
to take note of a few hints - “make sure 
999 has been called”, don’t “put your¬ 
self or others in danger” and “try to re¬ 
main calm”. Very helpful. 

Where the booklet is a little more spe¬ 
cific, it is also rather contradictory. In 
an emergency, you should “go inside a 
safe building” - except of course on 
those unspecified “particular occa¬ 
sions” when you should stay outside. 
Just don ’l worry - tune in to the radio 
and listen out for instructions. And if 
you do fall victim to a ‘dirty bomb’ at¬ 
tack, “wait for the emergency services 
to arrive and ... if necessary decontami¬ 
nate you. If you go home untreated, 
you could contaminate others and 


make any incident worse.” 

What about if you happen to find your¬ 
self “trapped in debris”? Well, “stay 
close to a wall and tap on pipes”, of 
course. It is always usefbl to have a clear 
idea of the action you will take in such 
eventualities. As a child, I worked out for 
myself what to do if I ever got cast adrift 
in shark-infested waters: I would keep a 
plank of wood handy, wait for the crea¬ 
ture to show its teeth and jam the thing 
between its jaws. 

As in the 1980s, the government is rec¬ 
ommending you keep a supply of basic 
rations to hand for use in all manner of 
emergencies - soup, baked beans, Ryvita 
and a “can of deodorant”. Oh, and don’t 
forget “16 paracetamol tablets” and “16 
aspirin tablets” - those terrorist bombs 
can be very noisy. It is also useful to carry 
your mobile telephone with you, appar¬ 
ently, not to mention your credit card - 
you will, after all, be expected to pay for 
anything you have forgotten, biological 
attack or not. 

True to form, the Tory opposition is 
playing its allotted role in the charade 
with enthusiasm. Shadow home secre¬ 
tary David Davis wanted to know: 
“Why has it taken so long to actively 
inform the public? It has been three 
years since September 11 - heaven 
knows what could have happened in 
that time.” But thank god we know what 
to do at last. Not that the measures go 
far enough: “The truth is, if Britain were 
targeted tomorrow, we would still be 
grossly unprepared for a terrorist at¬ 
tack,” said Davis. 

Whether the government has every¬ 
thing under control or is completely in¬ 
competent, the message is the same: we 
all need to pull together and act as one 
in the defence of the realm # 

Peter Manson 


ACTION 

London 

Communist 

Forum 

Sunday August 1, 5pm - ‘The 
end of the 1st International’, 
using August Nimtz’s Marx 
and Engels - their contribu¬ 
tion to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 
Osnaburgh Street, London 
NW1 (nearest tubes: Regents 
Park, Great Portland Street). 

End detention 

Close down all detention and 
removal centres. Demonstrate 
in solidarity with asylum-seek¬ 
ers. 

Campsfield removal centre 
(near Oxford), Saturday July 
31, 12 noon. 

Dover removal centre, Satur¬ 
day July 31 - details to follow. 
Liverpool prison, Saturday 
July 31 - details to follow. 

Forest Bank prison, Agecroft 
Road, Pendlebury, Manches¬ 
ter. Sunday August 1, 1pm. 
More information: National 
Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns - 0121 554 6947; 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; 
www.ncadc.org.uk 

Tham Sarki must 
stay 

Lobby immigration appeal 
hearing of Tham Sarki, resist¬ 
ance fighter from Nepal: Tues¬ 
day August 3, 10am, 

Immigration Appellate Au¬ 
thority, Taylor House, 88 
Rosebery Avenue, London 
EC1 (nearest tube: Angel). 

07752 510 979; 

thain_saikijcainpaign@hotmail.com 

Respect 

conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday 
October 31, London. Details to 
be announced. 

End the 
occupation 

Meeting, Thursday August 5, 
7pm, Friends House, Euston. 
Organising in US and UK un¬ 
ions against war and occupa¬ 
tion. Speaker: Gene Bruskin, 
co-convenor, US Labor 
Against the War. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep 
the struggle going. Put our 
Party’s name and address, to¬ 
gether with the amount you 
wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 
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Socialist Worker Online - 
www.socialistworker.org.uk 

Great 

improvement 

Y ou can almost feel sorry for the SWP’s central committee. The 
leading role the organisation has played in the Stop the War 
Coalition has not resulted in their recruiting eager new activists hand 
over fist. Unfortunately for them, neither has their dalliance with 
left populism in Respect. Yes, Respect has saved a few deposits here 
and there, but this achievement has not coincided with any new in¬ 
flux of SWP members. Combine this with the organisation’s grow¬ 
ing financial headache and things are not looking too peachy. 

It is in this context that Socialist Worker's, website has been 
revamped. To put it gently, the old site was never going to set the 
world of web design alight, and neither will this. However, the ar¬ 
chitecture has been smartened up with a few pictures and a liberal 
splash of red, making it look less ad hoc than it used to. One par¬ 
ticularly interesting addition has been the inclusion of ‘A revolu¬ 
tionary socialist paper in Britain’ as a by-line beneath the site banner 
(not ‘ the revolutionary paper’). Could this be a tacit recognition by 
the SWP that it is not necessarily the centre of the socialist uni¬ 
verse? Nevertheless it is too premature to expect links to other left 
papers and groups - aside from Respect, of course. 

The site’s launch is announced in the latest SW (July 24). Mar¬ 
tin Empson in his capacity as webmaster writes that the new design 
came out of a series of consultative meetings that have taken place 
over the last year or so. According to the pinched article, the feed¬ 
back suggested that an improved search facility was on the top of 
everyone’s list. Apparently no one suggested greater interactivity 
via a forum facility, or if they did then comrade Empson is staying 
tight-lipped. He then makes a ritualistic nod toward the SWP’s po¬ 
sition on the internet. He notes that “having a beautifully designed 
website cannot substitute for socialists engaging in campaigns, sell¬ 
ing and distributing a socialist newspaper” - as if anyone on the left 
seriously argues that cyberspace should be the primary arena for 
working class politics. 

So what guidance does the comrade offer internet-travelling 
socialists? Not a lot: “ Socialist Worker Online will mean that more 
readers are introduced to our ideas, read the reports ... and forward 
them on.” Or, in other words, the internet is viewed solely as an op¬ 
portunity for increasing SW s circulation. Given the SWP’s undemo¬ 
cratic culture, I am not surprised that cyberspace is not regarded as 
a space where links can be forged with other activists and views 
exchanged. 

Comrade Empson’s article aside, the new online layout of SW 
is quite helpful. Every article is organised under a particular theme 
(highlights, news, etc) and includes a number of features. All pieces 
are available in pdf, and have the facility to forward items to a friend, 
a version fit for unproblematic printing, and a comment box in which 
viewers can submit their opinions. Knowing that SW is not renowned 
for forthright exchanges between readers, with only the least con¬ 
troversial and banal points ever seeing the light of day on SWs let¬ 
ters page, 1 imagine only the webmaster and editorial team will be 
privy to the contents of the comments box. Finally, some articles 
(the obituary of Paul Foot, for instance) have links to related pieces 
in the same paper. Ideally, as more back issues are uploaded, arti¬ 
cles should link to others in the archive, so one is able to thread 
items together on a particular topic. 

Neatly complementing the new site has been the online 
makeover given to Socialist Review. During the European election 
campaign, former SR editor Lindsey German became a website regu¬ 
lar, offering her pearls of wisdom about the campaign through her 
blog. For reasons not given, all mention of the comrade’s excruciat¬ 
ingly painful journey has been excised, though it can still be viewed 
in its glory at www.socialistreview.org.uk/blog. Its parting message 
from June promised a return in mid-July, but so far no show. I guess 
we should be thankful for small mercies. 

Just like its SW sibling, the SR website is a great improve¬ 
ment. Not only is it better designed, but the entire issue is available 
for perusal. You do get the impression that this is a somewhat grudg¬ 
ing concession, as the ‘Full contents’ link is tiny. So viewers will 
now be able to take a look at Lindsey German’s “in-depth” analysis 
of Respect’s vote, or the breakdown of key areas (read: areas where 
Respect did well) without having to wait for the full version to sur¬ 
face in the archive • 

Phil Hamilton 



Equality and 


P eter Mandelson’s nomination as 
Britain’s European Union com¬ 
missioner was an inspired 
choice. The man is perfectly suited for 
the role. Not for nothing has he been 
dubbed the prince of darkness. Devi¬ 
ous. Slippery. Conceited. Tarnished. 
Loathed by the Labour Party’s rank and 
fde activists, he exudes the patrician’s 
contempt for democracy, openness and 
accountability. 

Twice forced to quit Tony Blair’s cabi¬ 
net amid allegations of shady financial 
dealings, he is now free to enjoy all the 
perks, privileges and piggery offered by 
life in Brussels. Mandelson will have his 
suite of plush offices in the star-shaped 
Berlaymont building, which cost the EU 
a cool £80 million to purchase and has 
just been lavishly refurbished. 

As a commissioner he is set to receive 
an annual salary of £142,000 plus a 15% 
top-up towards accommodation. Be¬ 
sides that, there is a veritable cornuco¬ 
pia of tax-free benefits and bonuses: 
travel, entertainment, even a chauffeur. 
Proxies insist he will work a gruelling 12 
to 15-hour day; doubtless, though, that 
will include hobnobbing with business 
lobbyists and socialising with Europe’s 
political elite - Brussels is blessed with 
many sumptuous restaurants of world 
renown. Over fme wines and cognacs, 
favours will be asked and favours will 
be given. 

The 25 commissioners are merely top 
of a rotten pile. The European parliament 
is famously pampered and famously 
corrupt. Official perks for MEPs cost 
around £ 140 million annually. MEPs are 
paid the equivalent of the salary given 
to members of their national parliaments. 
At the upper end that means Italians get 
£78,244, while those from Spain have to 
make do with around £25,000. MEPs 
from Britain are on £57,485. Those who 
are MPs too are paid at a so-called du¬ 
ality rate - that would put them on a basic 
of £76,647. 

However, there is a £19,162 accom¬ 
modation top-up. MEPs also receive 
two more standard payments - one of 
44% of their salary and the other of 
33%. The first is for office expenses, the 
second for office staff. That amounts 
to a total package of around £120,000. 

There are many other ways of mak¬ 
ing money, though. Claiming no-ques- 
tions-asked travel expenses has proved 
particularly lucrative. MEPs are reim¬ 
bursed at the highest economy rate for 
making the round trip in order to attend 
the regular sessions of the EU’s parlia¬ 
ment - whether that be in Brussels or 
Strasbourg. Air flights are often dis¬ 
counted, though, and sold at rock-bot¬ 
tom prices. Some MEPs thereby 
manage to notch up tidy savings of 
around £10,000 - which they duly 
pocket. Allowances are also provided 
for taxis, language lessons, daily living, 
etc. Most tax-free. Nor is there any pro¬ 
hibition on MEPs employing their own 
relatives as aides - at least two dozen 
reportedly do so. There are generous 
pensions too. MEPs over 60 who have 
served for more than five years receive 
around £1,000 per month. 

The EU’s so-called ‘fraud-busters’ 
calculate that in the year ending June 
2003 proven scams amounted to £590 
million. Probably the figure is around 
twice that amount. Subsidies provided 
for under the Common Agricultural 
Policy being an easy target. According 
to the United Kingdom’s own National 
Audit Office, during Neil Kinnock’s pe¬ 
riod as a commissioner conuption in the 
EU doubled. Amongst those accused 
of petty cheating was one Glynis Kin- 
nock. 

Fittingly the EU as a whole has, in popu¬ 
lar parlance, become a byword for crony¬ 


ism, extravagance and venality. And Tory 
rightwingers, the Murdoch media, the 
Daily Telegraph, the United Kingdom In¬ 
dependence Paity and the whole chorus 
of little British chauvinists never miss an 
opportunity to heap scorn upon the EU’s 
institutions and personnel. 

Rank hypocrisy. Blundering Tory 
MEPs have been caught with snouts 
deep in the EU trough. More importantly, 
the constitutional ideal of the Euro- 
phobes - monarchy, cabinet, unelected 
House of Lords, established church and 
Whitehall mandarins - is inextricably in¬ 
terwoven with the system of bribery. 
Capitalism strives to commodify every¬ 
thing - including virtue, propriety and 
honour. The wheels of profit must be 
greased. Democracy subverted. Hence 
fat donations to party funds, liberal win¬ 
ing and dining, luxurious Caribbean holi¬ 
days, the old NU S network, j obs for sons 
and daughters, and straightforward 
blackmail. That way come continued re¬ 
strictions on trade union rights, exten¬ 
sive infrastructural projects, useful 
legislation, juicy government contracts, 
huge subsidies, massive tax breaks, etc. 

To a greater or lesser extent all coun¬ 
tries dominated, or penetrated, by capi¬ 
talism present the same essential picture. 
Italy, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Japan, Russia, 
China and South Africa are notoriously 
corrupt. But nowhere is immune. Capi¬ 
talists will always try to use the state to 
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fix the market. Despite the pious as¬ 
sumptions of Adam Smith and classical 
political economy and their present-day 
Chicago epigones, there is not and there 
never has been anything remotely like 
‘perfect competition’. There is only un¬ 
fair competition. 

Frankly, the anti-capitalist left faces an 
open goal. Eg, Socialist Worker reports 
that young people often automatically 
presume that “deceit, spinning and per¬ 
sonal ambition” are endemic amongst 
politicians (February 28). And it is not 
only youth. Opinion polls regularly show 
that wide swathes of the population re¬ 
gard the entire political establishment 
with utter contempt. 

Clearly though, the fight to expose and 
uproot conuption is not only to key into 
mass discontent - it is, if it is to be more 
than a sham, to take up the war against 
capitalism itself. Our main slogans must 
be equality and democracy. And yet, and 
yet... In the midst of last month’s Euro¬ 
pean elections, John Rees - the Socialist 
Workers Party’s paramount leader and 
Respect candidate in the East Midlands 
- issued what might appeal' to be a well 
aimed authoritative statement: “Our 
MEPs,” he pledged, “will be leading the 
campaign in the European parliament to 
derail the financial gravy train and clear 
up the mess”(www.respectcoalition. 
org/index, June 6). 

Unfortunately a rather sorry own goal. 
It was not that Respect failed to get any¬ 
one elected. The words of comrade Rees 
simply rung hollow. There is the stench 
of double standards. After all one of the 
‘shibboleths’ voted down by the SWP 
majority at the January 25 founding con¬ 
vention was the second letter in the 
Respect acronym. Supposedly the ‘E’ in 
Respect stands for ‘equality’ and this 
could, if it were taken seriously and made 
concrete, have a profound impact on a 
working class that has visibly grown sick 
and tired of Labourite politicians such 
as Mandelson and their naked career¬ 
ism. 

At the Respect convention the CPGB 
backed a motion, ably moved by Lesley 
Mahmood, which would have commit¬ 
ted all its elected representatives to stand 
well clear of the Euro gravy train and take 
a personal salary no greater than the av¬ 
erage skilled worker - the balance being 
donated to the movement. We have no 
wish to see yet another generation of so¬ 
cialists become hooked on the bloated 
parliamentary lifestyle - one which un¬ 
doubtedly is designed to go hand in 
hand with all manner of conservative 
and backsliding pressures. The fighting 
instincts of even the best militant can be 
subdued and tamed in conditions of 
political theatre, cosy compromise... and 
middle class affluence. 

Disgracefully, though, the motion was 
overwhelmingly defeated (other ‘shib¬ 
boleths’ which were unceremoniously 
diunped included republicanism, open 
borders and political inclusivity - wom¬ 
en’s and gay rights would surely have 
gone the same way too, if the SWP lead¬ 
ership reckoned they could have got 
away with it). 

The SWP has got itself into a hope¬ 
less mess over equality. Paul Holborrow, 
for instance, urged the Respect conven¬ 
tion to vote down the motion on a work- 
er’s wage because “Respect is not a 
socialist organisation” ( Weekly Worker 
January 29). Quite frankly this is risible: 
limiting the pay of representatives is a 
principle which our tradition applies to 
all spheres of representation. 

The 1871 Paris Commune - originally 
the equivalent of the Greater London 
Authority - guarded against the “inevi¬ 
table” danger of the “transformation of 
the state and the organs of the state from 
servants of society into masters of soci- 
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the Euro gravy train 



Peter Mandelson: snout in trough 


ety". It filled all posts - administrative, 
judicial and educational - “by election on 
the basis of universal suffrage of all con¬ 
cerned, subject to the right of recall at 
any time by the same electors”. And all 
officials were paid “only the wages re¬ 
ceived by other workers”. In this way, 
said Fredrick Engels, “an effective bar¬ 
rier to place-hunting and careerism was 
set up” (K Marx and F Engels CWVol 27, 
London 1990, pl90). 

The Bolsheviks upheld this heritage. 
In Vladimir Lenin’s so-called ‘April the¬ 
sis’ we read: “The salaries of all officials, 
all of whom are elected and displaceable 
at any time, not to exceed the average 
wage of a competent worker” (VI Lenin 
CWVol 24, Moscow 1977, p23). Later, in 
State and revolution, Lenin argued for 
the growing “equality of wages” as an 
integral part of the programmatic aim of 
introducing labour certificates and, fi¬ 
nally, realising a communist society, 
where need determines consumption, 
not hours done. 

True, the Bolsheviks were forced to 
conduct a complete about-turn over 
‘bourgeois experts’ in 1918. To dissuade 
them from going over to the whites in 
the erupting civil war and to get them to 
work diligently and effectively engineers, 
agronomists, scientists, etc, were gen¬ 
erously bribed by the Soviet Republic. 
Nevertheless till the Stalinite counter¬ 
revolution within the revolution and the 
first five-year plan no member of the 
Communist Party was allowed to earn 
more than a skilled worker. SWP founder 
Tony Cliff rightly says this provision was 
“of great importance” (T Cliff State capi¬ 
talism in Russia London 1974, p68). 

And only a few years ago the SWP 
experienced no problem voting for this 
principle in the Socialist Alliance. Indeed 
there was unanimity amongst us. Sub¬ 
sequently every one of the SA’s 98 can¬ 
didates in the 2001 general election - not 
least the chair, Dave Nellist, a fonner 
Coventry MP - proudly proclaimed that 
they were not like the self-seeking career 
politicians who dominate establishment 
parties. They were not in it for tire money. 
They would live on a skilled worker’s 
wage. Tommy Sheridan and the Scottish 


Socialist Party made the same pledge ... 
and won considerable esteem in the 
working class as a result. Today their six 
MSPs take home something like £23,000. 
Roughly half the official Holyrood sal¬ 
ary. 

This approach was unproblematically 
extended to tire entire labour movement. 
People before profit - the SA’s 2001 elec¬ 
tion manifesto - demands that trade un¬ 
ion officials must be regularly elected, 
accountable and “receive the average 
wage of the workers they represent” (p7). 
Ditto a recent SWP pamphlet, written by 
Martin Smith, its industrial organiser. 
After slating tire “astronomical” salaries 
enjoyed by tire trade union bureaucracy, 
he promises that “a rank and file trade 
union official” would take home tire “av¬ 
erage wage of tire workers he or she rep¬ 
resents” (M Smith The awkward squad 
London 2003, p26). 

Whether it be a class party or a sect, 
nothing, it seems, can be easier than re¬ 
peating elementary Marxist principles in 
order to accrue prestige. Eg, Alex Callini- 
cos boldly, and rightly, says that to “de¬ 
mand equality is to propose revolution” 
(A Callinicos Equality Cambridge 2000, 
pl28). However, it is only when there is 
a price to pay - eg, a government ban, 
temporary unpopularity, loss of big 
names - do we discover beyond any 
shadow of doubt what is authentic, se¬ 
rious and worthwhile and what is merely 
an affectation. 

The right and centre of the German 
Social Democratic Party showed their 
true colours in August 1914 by treach¬ 
erously voting for the kaiser’s war 
budget. Obviously the SWP did the 
same on January 25 2004 when it voted 
against equality, republicanism, open 
borders, etc. Its leadership routinely 
preach Marxism in books and articles 
and at their fortnightly Marxist forums. 
But SWP practice is thoroughly oppor¬ 
tunist: ie, principles are sacrificed in fa¬ 
vour of anything that is perceived as 
advantageous in the short-term. Quite 
frankly in that light Socialist Worker has 
no right to criticise Labour Party turn¬ 
coats such as Charles Clarke and Diane 
Abbott for reneging on their principles 


(nor does International Socialist Group/ 
Resistance leader Alan Thomett - who 
suddenly no longer knows what an av¬ 
erage skilled worker’s wage is, or how 
one might arrive at a suitable figure). 

Presumably the SWP calculated that 


sticking to a workers’ representative on a 
worker’s wage might risk seeing the likes 
of Geoige Galloway and Yvonne Ridley 
swiftly head for the door marked ‘exit’. 
Galloway publicly states he needs a mini¬ 
mum of £150,000, if he is “to function 
properly as a leading figure in a part of 
the British political system". Ridley is the 
same, only perhaps more so. She sends 
her daughter to an exclusive public 
school in the Lake District and enjoys a 
rich Harper’s and Queen lifestyle. Not 
surprisingly she views the idea of getting 
by on a skilled worker’s wage with a mix 
of unconcealed horror and blank incom¬ 
prehension. Not that an MP’s “meagre” 
wage of £57,485 would be enough for her. 

‘ ‘Give me three of four times as much’ ’, she 
says. Only then can she “do the job prop¬ 
erly” (Weekly Worker July 1). 

Leading SWPers - crucially John Rees 
and Lindsey Gennan - have assiduously 
courted, defended and promoted the 
likes of George Galloway and Yvonne 
Ridley. Why? These paragons of mid¬ 
dle class socialism rate with the bour¬ 
geois media. Minor celebrities they may 
be, but they are celebrities for all that. As 
such, they and their aristocratic airs, 
hallowed prejudices, sudden whims and 
garbled politics must be allowed to set 
Respect’s agenda, because they alone 
are conceived of as the bridge to a mass 
audience. The operative conclusion is 
clear: shed the baggage of past ages and 
move further and further to the right. 
Then the left can gamer votes - a mirror 
image of what the SWP used to say 
about the sorry course plied by succes¬ 
sive generations of Labourites. 

Under tire leadership of John Rees the 
SWP’s craving for respectability is pal¬ 
pable. Increasingly elections are seen 
not as a means of making propaganda 
and enhancing class combativity; rather 


of saying what you think people want 
to hear in a desperate bid to get yourself 
elected - despite the failure of the June 
10 elections and the subsequent 
ratcheting down of expectations, the 
fond hope is that eventually careers as 
MPs and MEPs will follow. 

To achieve that end Respect must be 
all tilings to all people - “What you want: 
we’ve got it,” Galloway is fond of say¬ 
ing. In other words, Respect is a rainbow 
coalition within which any working class 
component is merely listed alongside 
pensioners, students, muslims and other 
religious groups, ethnic minorities “and 
many others” who have been “deeply 
disappointed by the authoritarian social 
policies and profit-centred, neoliberal 
economic strategy of the government”. 

This non-class approach is under¬ 
standable from Galloway. His back¬ 
ground lies in Stalinism, third worldism 
and left Labourism. But for Rees and the 
SWP it represents a practical collapse 
into populism: “a fonn of politics which 
emphasises the virtues of the uncorrupt 
and unsophisticated common people 
against the double-dealing and selfish¬ 
ness to be expected of professional poli¬ 
ticians and their intellectual helpers. It can 
therefore manifest itself in left, right or 
centrist forms” (A Bullock, O Stallybrass, 
S Trombley [eds] Tire Fontana diction¬ 
ary of modern thought London 1988, 

p668). 

There can be no doubt that Respect 
is a manifestation of left populism. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the SWP 
leadership is nowadays consciously 
acting as a conduit for bringing petty 
bourgeois influences into the socialist 
and workers’ movement - not least those 
gathered together in 2003 in the Stop the 
War Coalition “mother ship” # 

Jack Conrad 


Summer Offensive 

Too weak to squeak 



O ur annual Party fundraising 
campaign, the Summer Offen¬ 
sive, was extended for two week by 
our members’ aggregate, meeting 
on July 24. This means that the for¬ 
mal end of this year’s campaign will 
be August 14, the first day of our 
Communist University. 

This time extension is not a signal 
to relax, however! We need the pace 
of donations coming into our centre 
to increase significantly if we are to 
hit our £30k target. This week’s post¬ 
bag boosted our total by £3,145, tak- 
20 ing us up to £20,498. By next week’s 
paper, we estimate we should be on 
or near the £25k mark - a good 
achievement by comrades working 
in pretty hard conditions in this 
year’s campaign. But more is 
needed. 

We do not just pluck figures out of 
the air when we set targets for our 
annual campaigns. We need 
£30,000 as a minimum from this 
year’s Offensive in order to maintain 
the organisation and its work; if we 
fall short, money has to be raised 
from elsewhere, or we have to scale 
back our plans. So - all comrades - 
time for a final push to see us 
through! Our members will once 


again be squeezing their bank ac¬ 
counts till the pips are too weak to 
squeak, but we also need readers and 
friends of the Weekly Worker to dig 
deep if we are going to hit our mini¬ 
mum. 

Special thanks this week to com¬ 
rades MM and MJ for their outstand¬ 
ing donation of £529 - the comrades 
tell us that a timely tax rebate helped 
enormously, “so many thanks to 
Gordon Brown”. Comrade EG from Car¬ 
diff has the distinction of not only be¬ 
ing the first member to complete his 
2004 pledge on time, but actually 
making good a £185 shortfall from 
last year. That’s the short of spirit we 
need, comrades! Also thanks to MC for 
his £200, to SM for her £100 and to 
new comrade Dl for his £200 - as a 
new member, the comrade joined the 
campaign very late but has shown 
good resolve since he came into our 
ranks. 

Let me mention also the £100 re¬ 
ceived from SO veteran DH - the only 
one to make a contribution via our 
PayPal facility last week. This de¬ 
spite the fact that no fewer than 
8,232 visitors logged onto our web¬ 
site over the last seven days • 

Ian Mahoney 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Capitulation squad 



Tony Woodly: dumb. 


... and dumber: Dave Prentis 



A nybody would think that a 
general election is on tire way 
next year. After long months 
of half-heartedly mutinous 
and impotent rumblings from the 
bossocracy of the big unions on the one 
side, and the usual contemptuous arro¬ 
gance from the government on the other, 
suddenly all is once more sweetness and 
light. Was it the bracing air of Warwick 
University’s campus clearing away the 
cobwebs of mutual misunderstanding, 
or was it just the free drinks? It seems 
that the fabled ‘awkward squad’ are not 
quite so awkward after all when it comes 
to the big guns of the trade union move¬ 
ment, but in relation to certain sectors 
that is not the whole truth. 

Remember that in June the FBU took 
the historic decision to become the first 
trade union to disaffiliate from Labour 
since the 1930s. Leader Andy Gilchrist 
had a bad case of cold feet, which 
brought on a diplomatic illness, and in 
his absence the membership voted at 
their Southport conference that enough 
was enough. In this writer’s view it was 
the wrong move - better to stay affiliated 
and fight your comer, but who can blame 
the rank and file of an industry whose 
workers go out every day, often risking 
their lives, while at the same time strug¬ 
gling for decent pay and conditions? 
Labour Party apparatchiks poured shit 
on the FBU at the time of last year’s dis¬ 
pute, and now another strike is looming. 
The FBU’s action deprives Labour of 
some £50,000 per annum. Peanuts. The 
sort of money that a ‘real’ New Labour 
donor from the city or big business 
would spend on a prestigious drinks 
party. 

Before that the RMT had got chucked 
out by Labour because some of its mem¬ 
bers chose to give money the Scottish 
Socialist Party as a protest against what 
they consider to be New Labour’s be¬ 
trayal of the working class. The GMB, 
Britain’s fourth largest union, has talked 
about withholding its customary tribute 
to the centre and instead donating 
money only to Labour candidates who 
support the union’s aims and values in 
relation to public services and employ¬ 
ment laws. 

In any event, last weekend Tony 
Blair’s neoliberal, ultra-Thatcherite La¬ 
bour Party - the party which Hillel Tick- 
tin described recently as “the party of 
big capital” - met up with the top mis- 
leaders of organised labour and decided 
it was time to kiss and make up. The oc¬ 
casion was Labour’s National Policy Fo¬ 
rum, where policies are discussed which 
might get debated at party conference 
and which, if they are debated, will (in 
this case) almost certainly be passed 
(given the bloc vote system) and could 
conceivably form part of Labour’s mani¬ 
festo at the next election - but don’t hold 
your breath. 

Even if all this weekend’s gains (wel¬ 
come though they are) were to become 
law at this moment, they have no bear¬ 
ing on the strategic question of the rela¬ 
tionship between the working class and 
capital, nor upon the question of what, 
in current concrete circumstances, trade 
unions should be doing. 

It is in the nature of stitch-ups of this 
kind that all sides come out claiming to 
have won the day. Let us look at the 
weekend’s events first from the view¬ 
point of the unions, then from that of the 
Labour government and finally from that 
of the bosses before returning to these 
central questions of strategy. 

TGWU general secretary Tony Wood- 
ley was decidedly upbeat: “We now 
have commitments to tackling inequal¬ 
ity between men and women at work, 
addressing low pay in those sectors 
worst affected, better pensions protec¬ 


tion and more support for manufactur¬ 
ing. We worked together with constitu¬ 
encies and other members to achieve 
these commitments and it is a manifesto 
that the whole of the party can unite 
behind” ( Morning Star July 26). To The 
Times, he spoke of “a fantastic achieve¬ 
ment. Finally the Labour manifesto is 
treating the unions seriously. Labour has 
listened to the grassroots and conceded 
sizeable ground. This is an agenda we 
can campaign on” (July 26). When it 
comes to hard cash, the TGWU will make 
a firm decision in September, but Wood- 
ley assured The Times : “We will be help¬ 
ful to Labour for the election.” No 
problems there. 

Likewise, Derek Simpson, general sec¬ 
retary of Amicus, was enthusiastic, tell¬ 
ing the Morning Star that “the united 
stance of the unions on a number of 
policy areas has paid dividends that will 
pave the way for a third election victory 
for Labour” (ibid). Dave Prentis, the 
leader of Unison, expressed his delight 
that he had succeeded in “securing key 
commitments in Labour’s election mani¬ 
festo ... a radical set of policies ... a range 
of commitments which, when imple¬ 
mented, will improve the lives of Unison 
members, particularly women and the 
lowest paid” (Unison website). And Billy 
Hayes, leader of the CWU, reportedly 
guaranteed Labour a £1 million cheque 
on the strength of a government com¬ 
mitment to keep Royal Mail in public 
ownership. 

What were the commitments and con¬ 
cessions so weighty as to make these 
big guns abandon their ‘awkwardness’? 
The headlines concentrated on such 
‘radical’ proposals as ensuring that em¬ 
ployers do not count bank holidays as 
part of the statutory four-weeks holiday 
per year enjoyed by all workers. Most 
sizeable firms already operate on that 
basis. It tends to be small businesses 
and the cowboys who do not. There are 
also many other perfectly reasonable- 
sounding proposals, too many to enu¬ 
merate, which, if implemented, will make 
life marginally better for workers. 

From the point of view of Tony Blair, 
of course, the key thing was not to al¬ 
low the slightest suggestion that, faced 
with rather more munnurings than has 
been the case hitherto, his New Labour 
is starting to go soft on the unions. An 
anonymous senior political source reas¬ 
suringly put it this way: ‘Today is a sig¬ 
nificant moment, as it shows we can 
avoid the pitfalls previous Labour prime 
ministers have fallen into. Gone are the 
days when the trade unions called for 
something and the Labour prime minis¬ 


ter rolled over.” Gone indeed. The era of 
‘beer and sandwiches at NolO’ - that 
metaphor so beloved by the right to 
describe the days when organised labour 
exercised real influence in this country - 
is not about to return. Far from it. The 
objective ‘concessions’ last weekend 
came not from the government but from 
the union bosses, for whom a few prom¬ 
ised crumbs from the master’s table were 
enough to placate their ‘awkwardness’ 
and, they hoped, satisfy the bulk of their 
membership. 

Labour Party chainnan Ian McCartney 
(a real bruiser of the old school) was there 
to keep order and make sure everything 
went according to plan. As one activist 
put it, the Labour team (ministers from 
trade and industry and employment) were 
“immoveable on the big stuff’ ( The Times 
July 26). The “big stuff’, of course, com¬ 
prises anything that might affect the domi¬ 
nance of capital over labour - especially 
in a period when there is such widespread 
disenchantment with parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy and an increasing social dislo¬ 
cation which comes from a deepening 
alienation. 

For the bosses, it need hardly be said, 
every concession is one too many - if it 
can be avoided without undue trouble. 
Bosses big and small have every reason 
to be grateful to Tony Blair, and they 
know it. But that does not prevent them 
moaning - for example, about the baleful 
consequences of giving some two to 
three million workers (currently denied 
it) a few extra days holiday a year. John 
Cridland, deputy director general of the 
CBI, says this could mean an increase 
of two whole percentage points in the 
costs of some small businesses. But his 
heart does not seem to be really in it. He 
calls the outcome of the National Policy 
Forum a “score draw” but that is really 
much too modest. For all the ‘conces¬ 
sions’ - most of them, it should be noted, 
in terms of policies that have to go 
through many layers of debate and dis¬ 
cussion before finding their way into 
Labour’s manifesto - nothing substan¬ 
tial has changed. A more accurate as¬ 
sessment would actually be: Labour 1, 
the unions 0. 

Ben Hall of the Financial Times has it 
about right when he writes that “In its 
first tenn the Labour government intro¬ 
duced a minimum wage, but has kept the 
rate fairly low. It brought in new union 
recognition rules, but with thresholds 
high enough to limit their impact. It signed 
the European Union social chapter, but 
has sided with the business community 
in negotiations on most directives” (July 
27). The “business community”, as Hall 


coyly puts it, has every reason to be 
grateful to Blair and last weekend 
changed nothing in that regard. 

So the question arises, what are trade 
unions for, what are they actually doing 
in the current period and what needs to 
be done to put things right? We need to 
have a debate about this. I think many 
readers would agree with the pretty ob¬ 
vious proposition that the struggle be¬ 
tween capital and labour took a decisive 
turn with the miners’ Great Strike back 
in 1984-85. It was a strategic defeat not 
just for the miners themselves and their 
communities, now all but disappeared, 
but for our class as a whole. A signifi¬ 
cant part of the blame for that defeat 
must be attributed to the TUC and the 
big unions who were frightened not just 
by Thatcher but by their own coward¬ 
ice from giving the miners the support 
they desperately needed. It was a wa¬ 
tershed for our whole class. 

Then came the implosion of the USSR, 
the collapse of‘official communism’ and 
the discrediting in many myopic eyes of 
the whole socialist idea. Class struggle 
was off the agenda because capital had 
supposedly won. We had reached the 
‘end of history'. 

Fertile ground for Blair’s fundamen¬ 
tally anti-socialist project of transform¬ 
ing Labour into a neoliberal, Thatcherite 
pally committed through and through 
to the requirements of the market. He 
succeeded, and in turn the big trade 
unions have followed suit. 

Just on an anecdotal level, let us look 
briefly at the latest issue of the TGWU’s 
magazine Work and Leisure. This little 
tome is, we are told, “produced in part¬ 
nership with Liverpool Victoria, the firm 
that offers financial products to T&G 
members through agreement with the 
union”. Of the 16 pages comprising this 
well produced glossy, only two and a bit 
have anything whatever to do with the 
activities of the union. The rest is adverts: 
legal services, loans, motor insurance, 
accident insurance, personal insurance 
and ‘family fun’. Were it not for a couple 
of sentences from Tony Woodley about 
real life (welcoming support for legisla¬ 
tion against gangmasters in the light of 
the Morecambe Bay cockle-pickers’ 
tragedy) and a few paragraphs from 
deputy general secretary Jack Dromey 
about the union’s activities around the 
country, you could be forgiven for think¬ 
ing that the Transport and General 
Workers Union was actually a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Liverpool and 
Victoria Friendly Society - which “has 
been looking after people’s financial 
needs for over 150 years”. 


Good for them. But the job of a union, 
as distinct from that of a surrogate, para¬ 
sitic provider of financial products, is 
surely to fight for the interests of its 
members - not by marketing financial 
products to them, for god’s sake, but in 
the daily arena of class struggle, the per¬ 
ennial guerrilla warfare between labour 
and capital. Whether it is the demorali¬ 
sation we all feel in this period, whether 
it is their fat cat salaries, grace and favour 
cars and what not, our union leaders 
have totally lost touch with the purpose 
for which they exist, the reason they 
were elected. 

Finally, it was interesting in the Morn¬ 
ing Star's coverage of last weekend’s 
love-in to read columnist Daniel Coysh 
to the effect that union leaders had 
“claimed to have won a ‘significant 
shift’ in Labour Party policy” (my em¬ 
phasis, July 26). A sign of some realism. 
Even more interesting was the article on 
the opposite page: “CPB urges labour 
movement to burst Blair’s bubble”, a 
report of the latest meeting of the politi¬ 
cal committee of the Star’s Communist 
Party of Britain. John Haylett, the paper's 
editor, voices pretty obvious and deep 
scepticism about the actual outcome of 
the National Policy Forum. He says: 
“The unions have a responsibility to 
take account of the erosion of democratic 
opportunities for change within the La¬ 
bour Party and to be frank with the party 
... It should be told, ‘Remove him [Blair] 
or we may have to consider re-establish¬ 
ing a party of labour in Britain’.” 

It is the last sentence which arouses 
one’s interest, particularly in tenns of its 
contradictions. Are we supposed to 
think that if the Labour Party ‘removed’ 
Blair, or that if Blair fell under a bus, then 
all could somehow be well again; that the 
Labour Party (under Brown or whom¬ 
ever) could actually be ‘reclaimed’? Of 
course, “democratic opportunities for 
change within the Labour Party” do ex¬ 
ist. I know of comrades - good Marxists 
and socialists - who are working sin¬ 
cerely and very hard in that direction. Life 
may prove them right, but I remain to be 
convinced. If comrade Haylett is himself 
sincere in suggesting that the labour and 
working class movement might have to 
consider creating a mass party of the 
working class, based on socialism, not 
rank opportunism (like the Respect/So¬ 
cialist Workers Party experiment ), then 
he is starting to talk our language and 
that is welcome indeed. 

Only such a party presents the answer 

- in fact just the beginnings of an answer 

- to the current situation # 

Patrick Presland 
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Dissolve and join us 


The Liverpool-based campaign for a new 
working class party met on Saturday July 
24. Dot Gibson gives some background 



Class fighters then, political leaders now? 

Positive step 

Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group 
gives his view 


T he founding document of the 
Campaign for a Mass Party of 
the Working Class came out in 
the name of the sacked Liverpool 
dockers and the 47 surcharged Liver¬ 
pool councillors. It was comprised of 
a short explanation: that the Labour 
government has left millions of work¬ 
ers disenfranchised and therefore 
there is a need for a new workers’ 
party; it also set out some points of 
principle and stated that there was no 
need for the process to be hurried: 
there should be discussions over the 
next year. 

The founding meeting was addressed 
by Dave Nellist, a leading member of the 
Socialist Party, and the steeling commit¬ 
tee of five was accepted: Terry Teague 
(sacked docker) and John Kennedy 
(former councillor) as joint secretaries, 
Jimmy Nolan (sacked docker) and Tony 
Mulheam (fonner councillor) as joint 
chairs and Mickie Tighe (sacked docker) 
as treasurer. 

The campaign supported all socialist 
candidates in the local elections on June 
10, but did not express support for any 
Labour Party or Respect candidates and 
did not support the founding conference 
of the Labour Representation Commit¬ 
tee, since the campaign is not about ‘re¬ 
claiming the Labour Party’. 

A number of socialist organisations 
and trade union branches were ap¬ 
proached and they have sent representa¬ 
tives to meetings. However, they 
became somewhat repetitive: the same 
speeches about the importance of the 
initiative, etc were made. Despite that 
more groups were taking an interest and 
word was spreading, so that representa¬ 
tives were attending from further afield. 
It was decided to have a high-profile 
meeting with Tommy Sheridan of the 
Scottish Socialist Party speaking, on 
June 19. 

At that meeting the Socialist Party 
handed out a leaflet stating that the or¬ 
ganisation should continue to be a 
“trade union and community”, cam¬ 
paign reaching out to trade union 
members and local campaigning 
groups, and not jumping too quickly 
into becoming a party. However, the 
dockers saw this as prolonging and 
strengthening a situation in which, 
whatever their intentions, the groups 
see themselves as the party which 
workers should join and see a cam¬ 
paign as a place where they can recruit 
members into their party. The dockers 
therefore considered it necessary to 
move forward to the new party and 
called for the submission of proposed 
party names and constitutions. 

The July 24 meeting discussed the 
various submissions: 

• The International Socialist League 
suggested ‘United Socialists’, and sub¬ 
mitted a brief outline of the new body’s 
proposed constitution and develop¬ 
ment. 

• The Revolutionary Democratic Group 
called for ‘Republican Socialist Party’ 
and submitted a policy and strategy 
statement. 

• A Socialist Labour Party member 
proposed ‘British United Socialist 
Party’ and put in a full 21-page consti¬ 
tution. 

• Ian Hunter made a presentation based 
on the Scottish Socialist Party constitu¬ 
tion. 

• The steering committee suggested 


‘United Socialist Party’ and submit¬ 
ted a draft outline of aims and objec¬ 
tives. 

• Workers Power did not put forward a 
name, but put in a document covering 
aims, membership and the right to plat¬ 
forms. 

• The Socialist Party did not suggest a 
name, but submitted an outline or guide 
to a more detailed submission at a later 
date. 

In addition there were two others 
submissions - without movers 
present. ‘United Socialist Group’ was 
suggested and a document submitted 
covering aims and principles, struc¬ 
tures and procedures. Eddie Roberts 
suggested ‘Unified Socialist Group/ 
Party’ and submitted proposals on 
how to move from a campaign to a 
party. 

A sub-committee was set up com¬ 
prised of the five steering committee 
members, the proposers of the various 
names and constitutions, including 
those who were opposed to establish¬ 
ing a party at present (ie, the Socialist 
Party and Workers Power), plus a pen¬ 
sioner and a community representative. 
All the documents will be made available 
to this sub-committee which will submit 
to the next meeting a proposal for a name 
and constitution. If the committee can¬ 
not reach consensus, then two or more 
proposals will be put to the meeting and 
voted on. 

Terry Teague, introducing the steer¬ 
ing committee’s proposals, said that 
only by making a break with the old situ¬ 
ation, and establishing something new 
which we could all join, could an advance 
be made; he said that he and his com¬ 
rades no longer wanted to be referred to 
as “sacked dockers” but wanted to be 
“members of the United Socialist Party”, 
or whatever name was finally agreed, 
and they hoped that everyone else 
wanted the same thing. He said social¬ 
ist groups which have their own organi¬ 
sation and newspapers should be asked 
to join on the basis that they have a year 
(but in any case by the time the next 
general election is announced) to dis¬ 
solve themselves so that there is only 
one party and one newspaper. The steer¬ 
ing committee proposed that this should 
be Unite. 

A Socialist Party speaker was con¬ 
cerned about the speed of this process. 
He said that it was all very well to start 
talking about names and constitutions, 
but first we had to prove ourselves to 
workers and their communities by tak¬ 
ing solidarity actions and joining picket 
lines, etc. 

Jimmy Nolan replied: “But that is pre¬ 
cisely where we come from - we come 
from our dispute and its picket lines and 
before that our solidarity strikes in sup¬ 
port of workers both here and interna¬ 
tionally! We will continue to support 
campaigns and strikes. If workers get in 
touch and say, ‘Will you come down to 
our picket line?’, we will say, ‘Certainly, 
and we will do all we can to support 
you.’ 

“But what is most important now is 
how we do that. We say that we must 
go and support them as the party, and 
we ask all workers to join the party. As 
soon as the party name and constitution 
are decided, we will circulate this infor¬ 
mation to all those who supported our 
dispute - not only in this countiy but 
internationally” % 


T he July 24 meeting was to move the 
agenda forward from a campaign to 
a party. There are three possible options. 
The first is the old Labour option of try¬ 
ing to rebuild or reclaim the party. This is 
the politics of an alliance or popular front 
of liberals and socialists, which is at the 
heart of Labourism. The campaign had 
previously rejected this option. 

The second is based on the model 
of the Scottish Socialist Party, or a re¬ 
publican socialist party, if we are to use 
the generic term. This is about fight¬ 
ing for the unity of all socialists, includ¬ 
ing those from a Labour left political 
background and from the Marxist tra¬ 
dition. 

The third option was the democratic 
centralist, revolutionary, Trotskyist- 
Stalinist party. This means the unity of 
Marxists alone. It is pure communism 
and rejects the idea of a party with non- 
Marxists. This option is usually pro¬ 
posed by communist sects, but it has 
no resonance with the wider class 
movement. None of the small commu¬ 
nist sects at the meeting proposed this 
openly. 

The Revolutionary Democratic 
Group was the only one to propose a 
name, but we have already rejected the 
idea of a mass, revolutionary commu¬ 
nist party as sectarian in current condi¬ 
tions. The only viable or serious 
immediate proposition for communists 
is the Scottish Socialist Party model. 

Options one ( Labour) and three (pure 
communism) have been either implicitly 
or explicitly rejected by the campaign - 
this was made clear by the decision to 
invite Tommy Sheridan (SSP) to address 
the campaign on June 19. The issue 
arose then as to how quickly to proceed. 

In essence the choices before the 
July 24 meeting boiled down to two ba¬ 
sic names - ‘Republican Socialist 
Party’ and ‘United Socialist Party’. The 


latter, supported by the dockers and the 
steering committee, is in pole position 
for the discussion before any decision 
is taken. 

In conclusion, the meeting was con¬ 
structive. It was a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. But there are problems that must 
be resolved, if this initiative is to succeed 
where others have failed before. I hope 
we will have a wider discussion about 
this in the Weekly Worker. 

Submission from the RDG 

Proposed name for a future workers’ 
party: Republican Socialist Party 

A republican socialist party is a work¬ 
ers’ party which: 

(i) aims to replace the constitutional 
monarchy with a democratic, secular re¬ 
public; 

(ii) aims to replace capitalism with a so¬ 
cialist society; 

(iii) unites all socialists (ie, socialist and 
revolutionary communists) into one sin¬ 
gle party of the left. It is a socialist unity 
party. 

A republican socialist party is not an¬ 
other liberal-Labour party, nor another 
revolutionary Marxist or Trotskyist 
party. It is party like the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party, but which emphasises democ¬ 
racy rather than nationality. 

A republican socialist party is a party 
which has a strategy to enable the work¬ 
ing class to win political power. It is 
based on the idea that the working class 
is the only genuinely democratic class 
in modern society and that conse¬ 
quently the working class must cham¬ 
pion the cause of democracy. In fighting 
for a radical extension of democracy, the 
working class prepares itself and soci¬ 
ety for socialism. 

A republican socialist party could 
have a variety of official names. But ‘Re¬ 
publican Socialist Party’ is the best 
name, because it accurately summarises 


the politics. The Republican Socialist 
Party was the alternative name pro¬ 
posed at the 1903 conference which set 
up the Socialist Labour Party. (In 1920 
the SLP became one the main compo¬ 
nents of the new CPGB. James Con¬ 
nolly, who was at this conference, later 
set up the Irish Socialist Republican 
Party.) 

In England there is a strong republi¬ 
can tradition from Cromwell, the Level¬ 
lers, Tom Paine and the Chartists, which 
was carried into the new socialist move¬ 
ment pioneered by Marx and Engels. A 
Republican Socialist Party can and 
should draw on this radical democratic 
and republican tradition. 

But a republican socialist party is not 
about the past. It is about present prob¬ 
lems and solutions. It provides answers 
to the cun'ent problems of capitalist ex¬ 
ploitation and oppression and bureau¬ 
cratic government. It is about the need 
for modem democratic and socialist so¬ 
lutions, providing a means of reaching 
our goals. 

The Labour Party supports the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, capitalism and the 
market. A republican socialist party 
stands in direct opposition this. Our al¬ 
ternative puts the case for democracy, 
republicanism and socialism. However, 
there are many republican socialists, 
such as Tony Benn and Jeremy Corbyn, 
on the left of the Labour Party. Our aim 
is to unite all these republican socialist 
into a single party in opposition to La¬ 
bour. Until that happens we should 
form a united front between the RSP and 
the Labour left against Blair and New 
Labour. 

As a starting point for discussion 
we submit the programme of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance, Profit before profit. The 
purpose of this is to give a guide to 
the kind of left unity politics we are 
proposing # 
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DEBATE 


AWL, Iraq and 

‘new imperialism’ 


O n Thursday July 22 I spoke 
in a personal capacity at an 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
London Forum, debating 
with Clive Bradley for the AWL on the 
question, Ts Iraq turning into another Vi¬ 
etnam?’ 

The AWL is on record that Iraq can¬ 
not become “another Vietnam” (see 
Chris Reynolds’ article in Solidarity June 
2004) and so am I ( Weekly Worker April 
17 2003). So you might suppose that 
there would not be much of a debate. In 
fact, though there was substantial com¬ 
mon ground between us, there was a 
sharp difference of political line about 
what communists (Marxist socialists, in 
terms perhaps more acceptable to the 
AWL) in Britain should do about the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq. Behind this difference 
of line are deep differences of analysis 
of the world situation and the tasks of 
communists. 

Troops out now? 

Tire immediate political difference is clear 
enough. The line of the theses which 1 
drafted on Iraq, published in tire Weekly 
Worker ( April 29) and adopted in a re¬ 
vised fonn at our July 24 aggregate, is 
that communists in Britain have two 
tasks. The first is to fight for the immedi¬ 
ate and unconditional withdrawal of Brit¬ 
ish troops from Iraq and an end to British 
support for the occupation. The second 
is to fight for the workers’ movement in 
Britain to give support to the Iraqi work¬ 
ers’ and progressive organisations - the 
trade unions and women’s organisations 
and the communist groups. 

AWL comrades, in contrast, think that 
it is wrong to argue at present for the 
immediate withdrawal of British (and 
US) troops. Communists in Britain 
should campaign only for support to the 
Iraqi workers’ and progressive organi¬ 
sations. 

The reasons AWL comrades gave for 
this view were various. Comrade Clive’s 
argument was essentially about British 
politics: campaigning for ‘troops out 
now’ would involve at least temporary 
tactical common action in Britain with 
advocates of an islamist clerical-reac¬ 
tionary regime in Iraq. Other comrades 
argued that the immediate withdrawal of 
British and US troops would result in the 
islamists massacring the workers’ move¬ 
ment. 

A third and perhaps underlying ana¬ 
lytical position for the AWL’s view was 
put most clearly by comrades Cathy and 
Paul. Comrade Cathy argued that the left 
had failed to face up to the fact that im¬ 
perialism sometimes did tilings that were 
progressive. Comrade Paul argued that 
the position I had presented rested on 
the misconception that capitalism, and 
especially US imperialism, was in decline. 
On the contrary, we now had the apo¬ 
gee of the world market classically ana¬ 
lysed by Marx. This development had 
been held back by the reactionary role 
of Stalinism until the 1990s, and capital 
was now setting out to “re-engineer” the 
Middle East in the interests of global 
capital: the results were messy and bru¬ 
tal, as the introduction of capitalism gen¬ 
erally was, but ultimately in the interests 
of the working class as a class. 

The argument from the point of view 
of British politics is pretty clearly sectar¬ 
ian. It simply takes the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party line (we should focus only on 
defeating the occupation, and not raise 
awkward questions about the islamist 


militias, which might be exploited by pro¬ 
occupation forces) and turns it on its 
head. It prioritises preserving the ‘purity’ 
of the socialist alternative above imme¬ 
diate action for short-term goals. This 
sectarian character is consistent with the 
AWL’s successive arguments in 2002 
that the internationalist wing of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance should go its own way 
over the issue of the (non-existent) ref¬ 
erendum on the euro, and in 2003-04 that 
the individual, George Galloway, was a 
fundamental political dividing line. 

The argument concerning the risk of 
a massacre of the Iraqi workers’ move¬ 
ment is a bit more substantial. My re¬ 
sponse in tire meeting was that, first, tire 
occupying troops were actually promot¬ 
ing religious sectarianism and commu- 
nalism and, second, there was no 
evidence that they were actually provid¬ 
ing protection to tire workers’ movement 
against tire attacks of islamist militias. In 
fact, the occupying troops block the re¬ 
construction of Iraqi political order. Thus, 
the longer the occupying troops remain, 
the greater tire likelihood that when they 
leave the islamists will take over and mas- 

The call for the 
immediate and 
unconditional 
withdrawal of 
troops is not a 
question of 
waving a magic 
wand and it will 
happen tomorrow. 
It is a proposal for 
fighting for action 
by the British 
workers’ 
movement to 
force a 

withdrawal. And if 
the British 
workers’ 
movement by its 
action forces 
withdrawal of 
British troops, 
that in itself - 
because of who 
did it - will alter 
the political 
relation of forces 
in Iraq in favour of 
the workers’ 
movement. 


sacre the workers’ movement. 

A more fundamental point made by 
John Bridge at our aggregate is this. The 
call for the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of troops is not a question 
of waving a magic wand and it will hap¬ 
pen tomorrow. It is a proposal for fight¬ 
ing for action by the British workers’ 
movement to force withdrawal. And if 
the British workers’ movement by its 
action forces a withdrawal of British 
troops, that in itself - because of who did 
it - will alter the political relation of forces 
in Iraq in favour of the workers’ move¬ 
ment. Regrettably, given the present re¬ 
lationship of forces, that is not very likely. 
The SWP’s Respect project has seri¬ 
ously weakened the anti-war movement. 
But then, in the present political relation¬ 
ship of forces, few communist political 
proposals have much chance of being 
implemented in the near future. If this 
was an argument against putting them 
forward, we should all be Blairites. 

The argument that imperialist inter¬ 
ventions sometimes play a progressive 
role raises much larger questions of 
working class political strategy. They are 
too large for discussion in a single arti¬ 
cle, but the issues are so important that 
it is worth attempting to outline some of 
them. This article will lay out the AWL’s 
analysis, as explained by comrade Mar¬ 
tin Thomas, and set up the background 
to the question. A second part, to fol¬ 
low, will address in this context what 
exactly is wrong with the AWL’s analy¬ 
sis and what might be an alternative 
approach. 

AWL and imperialism 

The theoretical positions expressed in 
the meeting in the arguments of com¬ 
rades Cathy and Paul are elaborated more 
frilly by Martin Thomas in the Decem¬ 
ber 2002 issue of Workers ’ Liberty, the 
AWL’s occasional theoretical journal. 
(There is a longer pedigree of discussion 
in Workers’ Liberty, but the issue quoted 
above provides a relatively recent state¬ 
ment.) The major article by comrade 
Thomas is expressed as two critiques - 
of Antoni Negri’s and Michael Hardt’s 
book Empire and the ‘new imperialism’ 
concepts of SWP leaders John Rees and 
Alex Callinicos. The journal also reprints, 
with introductions by Thomas, an arti¬ 
cle by Karl Kautsky on ‘ultra-imperial- 
ism’ (famous among communists chiefly 
for having been the subject of furious 
polemics by Lenin) and Kautsky’s 1907 
pamphlet Socialism and colonial 
policy. 

Comrade Thomas’s argument runs 
roughly as follows. The old Leninist 
theory of imperialism addressed the 
world of competing colonial empires, 
which characterised the late 19th cen¬ 
tury and the first half of the 20th. This 
collapsed in the 1950s because: 

“Colonialism became, in general, too 
costly and risky for the big powers in the 
decades after World War II, as tire colo¬ 
nies became more urban, educated and 
industrial. In a world of ‘universalised’ 
capitalism, they know that trying to im¬ 
pose governor-generals is an expensive, 
risky and fragile method of providing 
assistance to their corporations in the 
world market. So long as there are capi¬ 
talist states in every country ... then that 
assistance can be ensured much more 
cheaply and reliably by market forces 
and para-market forces ...” (pp30-31). 

The result is a world of capitalist na¬ 
tion-states, with US “globocop” military 


action used merely to secure the exist¬ 
ence of such states. Opposition to US 
action “is not necessarily a certificate of 
positive virtue. The USA’s adversary 
may well be a ‘sub-imperialist’ or ‘paleo- 
imperialist’ power, one whose drive is for 
a more localised or primitive form of im¬ 
perialism rather than for national or hu¬ 
man liberation.” By “sub-imperialism” 
Thomas means countries which he char¬ 
acterises as regional hegemons, like In¬ 
dia, Brazil, Mexico and Nigeria (all the 
cases could be seriously disputed). By 
“paleo-imperialism” he means “attempts 


by smaller powers to offset their weaker 
position on the larger canvas of the 
world economy by small-scale regional 
conquests - Iraq in Kuwait, Serbia in 
Kosova, Argentina (1982) in the Falk- 
lands ...” (p31). 

The US is the world’s biggest military 
power, but the world is not a US empire. 
To the contrary, “there is a network of 
cartels between the big-power govern¬ 
ments (G8, WTO, IMF, etc), which has 
served, more or less, to regulate tire ‘im¬ 
perialism of free trade’, and the US has 
the loudest voice within these cartels”. 
But they “do not form a single compact 
centre, and... they are not solely US-run” 
(p31). The EU and Japan would not have 
supported the US in the 1991 Gulf War, 
1999 in Yugoslavia, or 2001 in Afghani¬ 
stan, if these wars were not in tire inter¬ 
est of big capital as a whole. 

In this situation the response of the 
Marxists has two aspects. 

“Our underlying goal is workers’ con¬ 
trol, the political economy of the work¬ 
ing class, the establishment of 
worldwide social standards and rights 
by international working class action, 
and the struggle for worldwide demo¬ 
cratic socialist revolution, and global de¬ 
mocracy. Every right of national 
self-determination, every other broad 
democratic right, is an important step¬ 
ping stone for that battle” (pp29-30). 

On the other hand, “We do not support 
smaller capital against big capital in the way 
that we support the rights of smaller na¬ 
tions against big powers. We do not sup¬ 
port bigger capital either! Even ifwe surmise 
that a particular US ‘globocop’ action may 
... bring some improvement on balance, we 
give no credit in advance to big-capitalist 
power. We seek to educate and mobilise 
the working class as an independent - 
which necessarily means, oppositional - 
force” (pp31-32). 


The relevance of the Kautsky article 
should now be clear. Comrade Thomas 
argues in Iris introduction that in a sense 
the structured form of the ‘western 
camp’ in the cold war, now extended to 
cover the globe, “is a cousin of the ‘ul¬ 
tra-imperialism’ sketched by Kautsky”. 
Lenin’s criticisms of Kautsky thus may 
have been partly right in 1915-17, but 
Kautsky may be more helpful in address¬ 
ing the world as it is. 

These views are a pretty clear break with 
the programmatic positions of the tradi¬ 
tion from which the AWL originally came, 


the Trotskyist variant of communism. 
The Platform of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the Twenty-one conditions for 
membership of the Comintern, the 1920 
Draft theses on the colonial and national 
question and many other Comintern 
documents are built on Lenin's theory of 
imperialism and its strategic conse¬ 
quences. The abortive Trotskyist Fourth 
International’s 1938 Transitional pro¬ 
gramme is explicit that “The defeat of 
every imperialist government in the smug¬ 
gle with the workers’ state or with a colo¬ 
nial country is the lesser evil.” This is not 
to say that the AWL’s approach is 
wrong. If the world has changed, tire pro¬ 
gramme must change: after all, tire posi¬ 
tions of the Comintern and Fourth 
International on imperialism were radical 
innovations on the positions of the Sec¬ 
ond International. 

It is tempting to argue that the AWL’s 
positions on imperialism are simply ide¬ 
ology which ‘reflects the pressure of our 
own imperialist state’. This view is 
widely held on the left. But this raises the 
same question: is the AWL’s position 
right or wrong? hi order to establish that 
a position is ideology in any useful 
sense, it is first necessary to establish 
that (a) it is false and (b) it is persistently 
defended after it has been shown to be 
false, so that the only explanation of its 
persistence is that it serves some particu¬ 
lar interests. 

Imperialism and the 
Marxists 

Around 1900 a large part of the globe was 
parcelled out between European formal 
colonial empires - British, French, Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, Belgian, Portuguese, Rus¬ 
sian ... Beyond this, several formally 
independent states were subject to par¬ 
tial state-to-state dependency on vari¬ 
ous European powers through treaty 
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arrangements and through financial and 
other mechanisms: most clearly the de¬ 
pendency of the Latin American states 
on Britain, but also the various conces¬ 
sions and capitulations affecting late 
Ch’ing China, the Ottoman empire, and 
so on. The USA was ‘imperial’ within its 
own borders, but had also begun to ac¬ 
quire protectorates: Cuba, the Philip¬ 
pines, Puerto Rico ... There were some 
clear instances of what Lenin called 
“sub-imperialism”: thus, for example, 
Portugal was, and had been since the 
17th century, a British protectorate, but 
had its own imperial possessions. The 
various empires were characterised by 
abandonment of the old (British) policy 
of ‘free trade’: instead various forms of 
protective tariffs raised barriers between 
them. Between the rival empires there 
was an arms race going on. 

The Marxists were forced to address 
the division of the world into competing 
empires as an economic phenomenon 
by a debate in 1907 in the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) and the Second 
International, in which the right wing of 
the SPD and the international argued 
that socialists should support reform of 
colonialism, rather than oppose it out¬ 
right. The arguments of tire right derived 
partly from the ‘civilising mission’ - ie, 
progressive role - of capitalism in dis¬ 
placing pre-capitalist modes of produc¬ 
tion, and partly from simple economic 
arguments: the international division of 
labour had now progressed to a point at 
which the developed capitalist countries 
could not, without economic ruin, give 
up control of the production of primary 
raw materials in the colonies. 

The left and centre-left in the SPD and 
International responded with a succes¬ 
sion of pamphlets and books attempt¬ 
ing to analyse the new situation, starting 
in 1907 with Parvus’s Der 
Kolonialpolitik und die 
Zusammenbruch (Colonial policy and 
collapse) and Kautsky’s Socialism and 
colonial policy. In 1910 came Hilferd- 
ing’s Finance capital, in 1913 Luxem¬ 
burg’s The accumulation of capital, and 
in 1914 Kautsky’s Ultra-imperialism. 
The precise economic mechanisms pro¬ 
posed by these authors differed, but 
they shared common underlying 
themes. Imperialist expansion was pro¬ 
duced by the internal contradictions of 
developed capitalism. These resulted, in 
the developed capitalist countries, in a 
tendency towards capital becoming cor¬ 
porate and monopolistic and the crea¬ 
tion of cartels, strengthening of the 
bureaucratic state, and increased inter¬ 
penetration of banking and industrial 
capital and of capital and the state. 

For Parvus empires resulted initially 
from the drive of capital to expand be¬ 
yond national borders, leading to Brit¬ 
ish exploitation of the world; then from 
British response to the growth of com¬ 
petitors in the form of a protectionist 


imperial system; then from French, Ger¬ 
man, etc reactions to the British imperial 
system. For Luxemburg disproportion- 
ality problems in the realisation of value 
- and for Flilferding the increasing or¬ 
ganic composition of capital and the 
overproduction of capital in developed 
countries - drove the major powers to 
export capital to less developed coun¬ 
tries. The interpenetration of capital and 
state is the reason this export of capital 
assumed a state-backed form (formal 
empires and treaty capitulations, etc). 
With the exception of Kautsky’s pam¬ 
phlet, all these authors drew from the 
phenomena of imperialism, monopolies, 
etc the conclusion that capitalism had 
exhausted its progressive economic 
potential in the developed capitalist 
countries. 

In 1914 the arms race between the 
competing empires led to the World War 
I. The Second International collapsed, as 
the majority of the socialist parliamen¬ 
tary parties voted for war credits and the 
bulk of the centre-left also collapsed into 
lines which were pro-war or conciliated/ 
excused the war policy of their own 
country. The economic theory of impe¬ 
rialism, especially in Hilferding’s version, 
offered the left both an explanation of the 
war and an explanation of the political 
collapse of the International. 

In 1915 Nikolai Bukharin published his 
Imperialism and world economy in 
Kommunist, a theoretical journal issued 
by a ‘left’ dissident tendency in the Bol¬ 
sheviks. Imperialism and world 
economy is much more focussed on the 
development of a world economy and 
on imperialism as an aspect of this phe¬ 
nomenon than either Hilferding’s or Lux¬ 
emburg’s books. After laying out the 
development of a world economy, Buk¬ 
harin argues that it is this development 
which drives syndicates and cartels - 
and, in turn, a process of‘nationalisation’ 
and statisation of capital. Imperialism 
expresses the contradiction between the 
growth of a global division of labour and 
global forces of production, and the 
continuation of bourgeois property and 
hence the nation-state. But this implies 
that there will be a drive towards com¬ 
petition on a world scale taking the form 
of war. In his final chapter, Bukharin ex¬ 
plains the collapse of the Second Inter¬ 
national in face of the war by a solidarity 
between sections of the workers and the 
imperialist state, grounded on the ‘super¬ 
profits’ of imperialism. But the war itself 
proved to (sections of) the working 
class that this solidarity was illusory: it 
thus “severs the last chain that binds the 
workers to the masters, their slavish sub¬ 
mission to the imperialist state” (pi67 in 
the 1973 MR edition). 

Imperialism, the highest stage of capi¬ 
talism was Lenin’s response to Bukharin, 
though by the time it was published in 
1917 the debate between Lenin and the 
‘left’ Bolsheviks - and beyond them, 


between Lenin on the one hand and 
Luxemburg and Trotsky on the other, 
over the Dublin 1916 Easter Rising - was 
largely over. For this reason, and also 
because it was originally written to be 
published legally under the tsarist cen¬ 
sorship, the book is severely empirical 
in character. Lenin does not share 
Bukharin’s conclusion that the age of 
national economic development, and 
hence of national self-detennination as 
a progressive slogan, is over; but he is 
not able to refute Bukharin’s theoretical 
grounds for his view. 

Hence his argument focuses on the 
several symptoms of imperialism as a 
system, rather than on the dynamics of 
their interconnection. He insists that “in 
its economic essence imperialism is mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism” (pl48 in the Beijing 
edition); and “Monopolies, oligarchy, 
the striving for domination instead of 
striving for liberty, the exploitation of an 
increasing number of small or weak na¬ 
tions by a handful of the richest or most 
powerful nations - all these have given 
birth to those distinctive characteristics 
of capitalism which compel us to define 
it as parasitic or decaying capitalism” 
(emphasis added, pi 50). Moral indigna¬ 
tion has replaced the analysis of objec¬ 
tive dynamics which grounded the earlier 
Marxist authors’ claim that imperialism 
showed capitalism at its limits. 

Like Bukharin, Lenin uses the ability 
of the bourgeoisie to ameliorate class 
struggle in the home country through 
imperialist super-profits to explain the 
failure of the Second International. Un¬ 
like Bukharin’s explanation, however, 
Lenin’s insists that only a section - the 
top layers of the working class, and the 
workers’ leaders - are “bribed”. In place 
of a misconception of the class, we have 
a moral betrayal by a section of the class, 
and the role of the state in mediating the 
false solidarity between workers and 
their masters has disappeared. The re¬ 
placement of analysis of objective dy¬ 
namics with indignation is again 
apparent. 

Anti-imperialism 

The difference between Lenin’s and ear¬ 
lier conceptions of imperialism was con¬ 
verted into concrete politics in the 
1919-20 ‘turn to tire peoples of the east’, 
the Baku Congress of tire Peoples of the 
East, the Twenty-one conditions, the 
theses of the Second Congress of the 
Comintern in 1920 on the national and 
colonial questions, and those of the 
Fourth Congress (1922) on the ‘eastern 
question’. These meetings and texts 
projected a strategic relationship of alli¬ 
ance between the class struggle of the 
proletariat and the struggles of the colo¬ 
nised peoples against imperialism and for 
national independence. The Fourth 
Congress projected the idea of tire ‘anti¬ 
imperialist united front’, including all 
forces willing actually to fight the impe¬ 
rialists. Unlike ‘official communist’ inter¬ 
pretations, and those of today’s SWP, 
the Comintern insisted that this was on 
the basis of strict independence of the 
Communist Party and its freedom to criti¬ 
cise its coalition partners. Otherwise, it 
is these original texts - not merely Stalin¬ 
ist reinterpretations of them - which fonn 
the basis of the modem anti-imperialist 
orthodoxy of the far left. 

This is a difference between Lenin’s 
and earlier theories of imperialism, in that 
it is precisely only Lenin’s theory which 
makes imperialist capitalism both alto¬ 
gether parasitic and terminal for capital, 
because it is parasitic. It hence leads to 
the conclusion that the proletarian revo¬ 
lution is immediately on the agenda in 
spite of the continued global dominance 
of peasant and artisan petty production. 
Hence, in turn, it leads to the conclusion 
that the revolt of the small nations as a 
whole against imperialism is an essen¬ 
tial component of the proletarian revo¬ 
lution against capital. This was Lenin’s 
fundamental conclusion about Easter 
1916, and it can be seen as a generalisa¬ 
tion onto the international scale of his 
peasant policy for Russia (alliance with 
the peasantry as a whole in the demo¬ 
cratic revolution, leading to the ‘demo¬ 


cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry’). The same results do not 
follow from either Bukharin’s, Luxem¬ 
burg’s or Hilferding’s accounts. 

The failure of prediction 

Until around 1950, Lenin’s theory of im¬ 
perialism as the terminal, parasitic and 
regressive phase of capitalism appeared 
to have considerable predictive power. 
The world economy, international affairs 
and the politics of the imperialist coun¬ 
tries remained highly unstable; fascism 
emerged; and by the early 1930s a move¬ 
ment towards a new world war was ap¬ 
parent. In 1939 it broke out, and turned 
out to be both more extensive and more 
destructive than 1914-18. For the first 
few years after the war, the European 
economies remained ‘flat-lining’, 
blocked from recovery by economic 
bottlenecks. In the colonial countries, 
the (apparently) victorious British impe¬ 
rialists, and the French and Dutch re¬ 
leased by US-British victory, fought to 
re-impose their rule. 

By the early 1950s, however, it was clear 
that something radically different was 
happening. On the one hand, the USSR 
(contrary to Stalin’s original intentions) 
had created new Stalinist regimes in east¬ 
ern Europe, while Stalinist parties had 
done so independently and against So¬ 
viet wishes in Yugoslavia, Albania, China, 
North Vietnam and North Korea. The 
world thus assumed the appearance of a 
‘capitalist camp’ and a ‘socialist camp’. 

On the other hand, within the ‘capi¬ 
talist camp’ inter-imperialist state-to-state 
conflicts had been radically svtppressed 
by the total conquest of Gennany and 
Japan and the clear subordination of 
Britain and France (not to mention the 
smaller imperialist powers) to the US. US 
capital had nonetheless made, through 
the US state, very major concessions to 
its capitalist rivals, in the fonn of Mar¬ 
shall Aid, exchange controls and the 
acceptance of large measures of nation¬ 
alisation and other fonns of protection¬ 
ism which were against US capital’s 
immediate interests. On this basis the 
European economies had begun to re¬ 
vive and were to continue growing 
strongly through the 1950s and into the 
1960s. ‘Decolonisation’ had begun, with 
Indian independence. It was to continue, 
partly through conflicts and partly by 
agreed decolonisations, into the 1960s. 
Through the 50s and 60s the regime of 
managed trade, exchange controls and 
Keynesian demand management al¬ 
lowed substantial growth in the forces 
of production in both the former imperi¬ 
alist and the fonner colonial countries. 

These developments were a radical 
failure of prediction for the Leninist 
theory of imperialism as capitalism in 
tenninal decline, and for Trotsky’s “death 
agony of capitalism”. 

Responses 

For those social democrats who em¬ 
ployed Marxist ideas, the failure of Len¬ 
in’s theory of imperialism to predict, even 
conditionally, the course of events was 
no problem: the communists were wrong 
and 1914-45 merely an aberration. 

For ‘official communist’ (Stalinist) 
theorists, there was a problem. But it was 
heavily mitigated by the apparent suc¬ 
cess in Yugoslavia, China, etc of the prac¬ 
tical policy which flowed from the 
Leninist theory, the anti-imperialist 
united front. (This was by now more 
comfortably integrated in Stalinist theory 
as a variant of the people’s front.) Soviet 
theorists developed, to explain the situ¬ 
ation in the imperialist countries, the 
theory of a new ‘highest stage’: ‘state- 
monopoly capitalism’, in which the inte¬ 
gration of the state and monopoly capital 
was deepened beyond that of classical 
imperialism 

For the anti-Stalinist Marxist left (Trot¬ 
skyists and others) the problem was 
more severe, and remains a problem to 
the present date. It has a practical aspect 
and a theoretical one. The practical as¬ 
pect is that the Trotskyists were com¬ 
pletely unable to discover a practical 
meaning to the idea of the anti-imperial¬ 
ist united front which was separable 


from the anti-imperialist People’s Front 
in its Yugoslav, Chinese, etc interpreta¬ 
tion. As a result Trotskyism, which had 
had a strong presence in Latin America 
and several other colonial and semi-co¬ 
lonial countries in the 1930s and 1940s, 
became marginalised in the most of the 
colonial world in the 1950s and 60s. 

Theoretical problems 

The theoretical aspect is this: are there 
epochal limits to capitalism, and if so, 
what are they? The underlying reason 
for supposing that there are is that there 
have turned out to be epochal limits to 
prior (European) modes of production 
(slavery gives way to feudalism, feudal¬ 
ism to capitalism). On the other hand, if 
there are not epochal limits to capitalism, 
the claim of Marx and Engels to have 
discovered a ‘scientific’ socialism (one 
which has predictive power) as opposed 
to a ‘utopian’ socialism (one which is 
grounded merely on a moral critique of 
capitalism) is false, and the whole Marx¬ 
ist theoretical apparatus should be dis¬ 
carded. 

Marx and Engels suggested two sorts 
of epochal limits to capitalism. The first 
is that the forces of production grow 
beyond the point at which the law of 
value remains a rational economic regu¬ 
lator. In the result, the forces of produc¬ 
tion become forces of destruction and 
the overthrow of the capitalist order be¬ 
comes a necessary act for the self-de¬ 
fence of society. 

Hilferding’s, Luxemburg’s, Bukharin’s, 
and Lenin’s theories of imperialism all 
find in imperialism the symptoms that 
capital has reached this epochal limit. 
The growth of cartels, monopolies and 
state intervention are all symptoms of the 
irrationality of the law of value in a highly 
developed capitalist society. The impe¬ 
rialist arms race, and the world wars, are 
instances of the forces of production 
turning into forces of destruction. If 
these are not symptoms of the epochal 
limit to capitalism, what could be is seri¬ 
ously open to question (it would have 
to be something more catastrophic than 
1914-45), and thus if there are epochal 
limits at all. 

Marx’s and Engels’ second limit to 
capitalism is that capital raises up, in the 
proletariat, its own gravedigger. As so¬ 
ciety becomes increasingly divided into 
capitalist and proletarian, the proletariat 
will increasingly assert its own interests 
against capital, which will decreasingly 
have the support of the petty proprie¬ 
tors. Capital will eventually be unable to 
stand against the proletariat. 

The standard objection to this argu¬ 
ment was that the instance of Britain 
showed that, as the proletariat grew, it 
became reconciled to capitalism: not 
increasingly inclined to overthrow it. 
Engels suggested that this was attribut¬ 
able to the global ascendancy of British 
capital. Thus he commented in 1882 that 
“There is no workers’ party here; there 
are only conservatives and liberal-radi¬ 
cals, and the workers gaily share the 
feast of England’s monopoly of the world 
market and the colonies” (www.marxists. 
org/archive/marx/works/1882/letters/ 
82_09_12.htm; quoted in VI Lenin Impe¬ 
rialism chapter 8). Until August 1914 it 
was possible to believe that this was a 
British peculiarity, and even one that was 
declining (with the emergence of the 
Labour Party, the socialist groups and 
radical syndicalism). August 1914 made 
clear that - whatever tire problem was - it 
went well beyond Britain, and 
Bukharin’s and Lenin’s theories of impe¬ 
rialism generalise Engels’ view to explain 
the collapse of the Second International. 

Theories of imperialism thus play a 
much larger role in Marxist theory than 
simply accounting for the early 20th cen¬ 
tury colonial empires. The question 
posed in relation to alternatives to Len¬ 
in’s theory is thus not just, how well do 
they account for the factual course of 
development? - but also, how far do they 
offer an alternative theory which is either 
(a) consistent with the general claims of 
Marxism, or (b) offers a superior alterna¬ 
tive to Marxism as a whole? • 

Mike Macnair 
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PARTY AGGREGATE _ 

Debating main and 
secondary enemies 


T he main business of the July ag¬ 
gregate of CPGB members was 
developing our common attitude 
on Iraq and the resistance to the occu¬ 
pation. Two sets of theses on Iraq, writ¬ 
ten by Mike Macnair and Ian Donovan 
respectively, along with a motion from 
Marcus Strom, were discussed. After a 
long debate the aggregate voted to ac¬ 
cept both the motion and comrade Mac- 
nair’s theses, by large majorities. 
Comrade Donovan was unable to attend 
through illness and his theses were not 
put to the vote. Comrade Strom’s motion 
was passed unamended, while comrade 
Macnair’s theses were accepted after 
minor amendments. 

Comrade Macnair spoke first. He said 
that, as we are formulating our line on 
Iraq in a situation of relative ignorance 
of what is happening on tire ground, we 
have to clearly distinguish between our 
proposals for the tasks of the British left, 
about which we can be fairly definite, and 
our suggestions to the communists in 
Iraq, which can only be tentative and 
based on long-term strategy. 

Comrade Macnair said tire occupation 
of Iraq can have no progressive role. He 
disagreed with those on the left, particu¬ 
larly the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
who are, to say the least, ambiguous and 
uncertain about this. Communists are for 
the defeat of our own state. However, we 
are proletarian internationalists, who 
believe the creation of socialism is the 
role of the working class movement 
worldwide. Therefore, we should be in 
solidarity with the Iraqi workers’ move¬ 
ment, but not with the islamist or Ba’ath- 
ist militias who are fighting the 
occupation, as these are not working 
class forces. When the imperialists leave, 
either on their own accord or because 
they are forced out, only a national move¬ 
ment led by the working class can pro¬ 
vide security and stability for the Iraqi 
masses and prevent an Afghanistan-like 
catastrophe. 

Section one of his theses, said com¬ 
rade Macnair, is revolutionary defeatist 
regarding British troops and calls for their 
withdrawal from Iraq. Section two calls 
for solidarity with the Iraqi workers’ 
movement - in tire interests of common 
humanity, as well as proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism. Sections three and four relate 
to the tasks of communists in Iraq and 
the underlying dynamic of Iraqi society. 
Our advice to the Iraqi communists, he 
said, is to have a united front strategy 
based on clear objectives. It is not a glo¬ 
bal programme, but an immediate pro¬ 
gramme on how to prevent the 
threatened catastrophe. 

Comrade Strom, while stating that 
comrade Macnair’s document was not 
in contradiction to his own motion, criti¬ 
cised it as too long and detailed. We do 
not need to write a programme for com¬ 
munists in Iraq. Other speakers agreed 
with this comment - comrade Bridge said 
the more you write, and tire more detailed 
you are, the more likely you are to include 
errors. Comrade Strom wanted to iden¬ 
tify more emphatically the main enemy 
of the working class in Iraq and the 
world. He did not think it should be im¬ 
plied that the islamists/Ba’athists and the 
imperialists are equal enemies. We are for 
the victory of the democratic, secular and 
working class forces, but, if we had to 
choose between imperialism and pre¬ 
capitalist or reactionary anti-capitalist 
forces, we would go for the latter. 

Comrade Strom agreed that it is pro¬ 
foundly wrong to think that imperialism 


is somehow more democratic than po¬ 
litical islam. Where democratic advances 
have been won under capitalism, they 
have resulted either from working class 
pressure, the need to shore up support 
at home or a combination of both. He also 
agreed with comrade Macnair that the 
imperialists are miming out of options 
in Iraq and will be forced to do deals with 
the islamists. 

Much of the discussion following the 
two openings concerned the question 
of what it means to say imperialism is the 
main enemy of the Iraqi working class. 
Comrade Peter Manson criticised Mike 
Macnair’s theses for failing to make it 
clear that, even though trade union ac¬ 
tivists in Iraq are under attack by the is¬ 
lamists, it would still be objectively 
progressive if the imperialists were de¬ 
feated by the forces of islamic reaction. 
He said that there was a difference be¬ 
tween recognising that fact and actually 
taking direct steps to bring it about - 
something we most emphatically do not 
do. 

Comrade Anne Me Shane said our po¬ 
litical propaganda should emphasise 
support for progressive and secular 
forces in their struggle against islamic 
reaction for leadership of the resistance 
to imperialism. She voted against com¬ 
rade Strom’s theses, because in her view 
he did not sufficiently emphasise the 
importance of progressive forces com¬ 
ing to the fore in the leadership of the 
resistance. Comrade Patrick Presland 
approved of the emphasis on secularism 
in comrade Macnair’s document. He said 
that in advocating revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism, we should ask: by whom and with 
what consequences for the working 
class? It would not be a good thing for 
Iraqi workers if imperialism was expelled 
by the forces of Muqtada al-Sadr. There 
are secular and progressive forces in Iraq 
to whom we can give principled support, 
but, said comrade Presland, he did not 
agree that it does not matter who defeats 
imperialism. 

Comrade John Bridge said leftwing 
forces in Iraq should take the lead in 
opposing imperialism, so as to gain sup¬ 
port among the people and thus be 
strong enough to resist the murderous 
attacks of the islamists. Phil Kent pointed 
out that having a main enemy does not 
mean you stop fighting your other en¬ 
emies. However, Ian Mahoney made the 
point that, if you have two enemies who 
are also fighting each other, it is not usu¬ 
ally a good idea to take on both at once. 
He said, if communists in Britain were in 
a position to do so, they should sabo¬ 
tage the war effort of our ‘own’ imperial¬ 
ists, even if that meant objectively 
helping reactionary forces. But we fight 
for a progressive outcome: unlike the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, we do not seek to 
whitewash political islam. 

Responding to these points, comrade 
Macnair claimed that there is no chance 
of the islamist forces securing a military 
victory over imperialism. Furthermore, 
when the US-backed regime in Iran was 
overthrown by Ayatollah Khomeini, it 
led in the long run to a change in the 
balance of world forces in favour of im¬ 
perialism at the expense of the working 
class - within a few years the new regime 
was doing deals with the imperialists, 
while Iranian working class forces had 
been decimated. In Iraq, while no doubt 
the rank and file of the islamic resistance 
want to fight imperialism to the death, 
their leaders are willing to cooperate in 
their own interests with the occupiers, 


as we have seen already. The coming to 
power of the likes of al-Sadr would be 
just another exit strategy for the imperi¬ 
alist, even if not their preferred one - they 
could rule Iraq through him. For Iraqi 
communists, said comrade Macnair, it is 
nonsense to say that if two enemies 
want to assassinate you, you should pre¬ 
fer death at tire hands of the smaller one. 
There has to be a third option - that of 
building up our own, working class 
forces. 

We must start from the point of view 
of tire world revolution, comrade Bridge 
replied. US imperialism is tire main enemy. 
In working out our strategy it is essen¬ 
tial to locate first the main enemy, then 
the secondary enemy, in order to deter¬ 
mine tactics. Locating the main enemy 
does not mean suspending the fight 
against the secondary enemy. But it is 
conceivable to enter into a situation 
where there is episodic cooperating with 
the secondaiy enemy against the main 
enemy. He pointed to the deal Soviet 
Russia made with Weimar Germany in 
the early 1920s as an example of the 
breadth of tactics available to commu¬ 
nists. We are forced to resort to such 
alliances because of weakness, not 
strength - a situation that undoubtedly 
applies in Iraq right now. 

Comrade Manson did not agree with 
comrade Macnair that the imperialists 
cannot be defeated. A combination of 
opposition on the ground in Iraq and the 
internal contradictions of imperialism 
could see them forced out. Comrade 
Kent said that, while he agreed that an 
Iraqi theocracy would not necessarily be 
a defeat for imperialism, that is not the 
exit strategy the imperialists would pre¬ 
fer - they would like to back up their 
claims that tire war was fought to set tire 
Iraqis free with at least some pretence of 
democratic structures. The most desir¬ 
able outcome, and our primary task, is 
the defeat of imperialism, said comrade 
Tina Becker, and the theses should make 
this clear. However, it would be wrong 
to say we do not care who defeats impe¬ 
rialism. 

In his summing up at the end of the 
debate, comrade Macnair said he hoped 
that, having seen what happened to their 
Iranian comrades in a similar situation, 
communists in Iraq would not fall into 
the trap of entering into an ‘iron front’ 
with al-Sadr. He was against the defeat 
of imperialism by islamic forces. For in¬ 
ternal consumption in Britain to say, 
‘Rather al-Sadr than the US-UK’ might 
be a useful slogan, but from the point of 
view of the situation in Iraq that would 
be meaningless, since it could not be 
achieved. And if the British left were to 
advocate such an outcome to the com¬ 
munists in Iraq it would be dangerously 
incorrect, moving us closer to the posi¬ 
tion of the SWP. 

Summer Offensive 

Members discussed the slow progress 
of this year’s Summer Offensive, our 
annual fundraising drive. In contrast to 
previous years, opportunities for raising 
money are much reduced, both for indi¬ 
viduals and for the collective. In2001 and 
2002 the Socialist Alliance provided a 
relatively favourable environment for 
CPGB work, and last year comrades were 
able to bring in large amounts through 
the sale of badges and other material 
during the anti-war upsurge. This year 
the Party has to rely much more on its 
own members and supporters. 


Ian Mahoney reported that Weekly 
Worker readers and CPGB sympathisers 
are responding well to the call for funds, 
including our readers on the internet. 
But, became of the difficult political en¬ 
vironment, as well as some technical 
hitches, the Provisional Central Commit¬ 
tee has decided to extend the SO until 
August 14 - allowing us to make one last 
concerted effort to reach our £30,000 
target. Even so, it may be that we will fall 
short. Speakers in the discussion agreed 
that we should not hide such problems 
- we should be honest about any failure 
to meet the target. 

Comrades gave examples of fundrais¬ 
ing activity, such as a sponsored exer¬ 
cise rowing session, book sales and 
socials. Comrade Sarah McDonald an¬ 
nounced a pub quiz organised jointly by 
CPGB and Scottish Socialist Party mem¬ 
bers in Dundee. Questions in the quiz 
will focus on socialism and working class 
history and will thus play a part in edu¬ 
cating the working class and aiding re¬ 
cruitment. Other comrades stressed the 
importance of contacts and Weekly 
Worker articles on the Offensive. 

Communist University 

Comrade John Bridge gave a short ac¬ 
count of preparations for Communist 
University 2004. Because of the changed 
political climate - specifically the collapse 
of the Socialist Alliance and the re-inten¬ 
sification of sectarian antagonisms on 
the left, fewer comrades from other left 
groups are expected than at previous 
Communist Universities. Comrade 
Bridge described CU 2004 as an oppor¬ 
tunity for the CPGB to collectively en¬ 
gage with tricky political and theoretical 
problems, and to educate ourselves. If 
we educate others in the process that will 
be a bonus. 

He outlined two themes which will run 


through CU 2004. First, Lenin. Eighty 
years after his death his books continue 
to have great relevance. Several key 
works will be discussed - among others 
What is to be done?, introduced by Hillel 
Ticktin, and Leftwing communism, an in¬ 
fantile disorder, introduced by Mark 
Fischer. The second theme is religion and 
what should be our attitude to it. This is 
especially relevant in the current period 
- the SWP, as part of its electoralist drive 
to get votes for the sake of votes, is 
busily discarding ‘shibboleths’ which 
might be deemed unacceptable by ortho¬ 
dox muslim thought. Hence SWPers 
now appeal' to be denying that the Bol¬ 
sheviks had a commitment to atheism 
within their programme. Comrades 
agreed that religion is a crucial subject 
to discuss now. 

Other subjects and speakers were 
suggested. Comrade Presland proposed 
developments in the Labour Party and 
our relationship with it as a theme, and 
other comrades suggested having a fo¬ 
rum on the first weekend of CU in which 
as many forces as possible could be 
brought together from among those 
who want to build a new workers’ party. 
Respect was another topic comrades 
were keen to deal with at CU. Comrade 
Becker said Respect has caused some 
demoralisation and fragmentation on the 
left, but we need to put forward the need 
for a party within the coalition. The draft 
programme contains a session on ‘Were 
we right to support Respect?’, but sev¬ 
eral comrades felt it would also be use¬ 
ful to discuss where Respect is going 
and how we should relate to it in the fu¬ 
ture. A similar preference when it came 
to other themes and subjects. 

On behalf of the PCC, comrade Bridge 
welcomed these and other ideas and 
promised that the draft programme for 
CU 2004 would be quickly revised • 
Mary Godwin 
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Al-Sadr’s men: episodic alliance 


Win leadership 
of resistance 


This resolution was agreed by CPGB members, together with a shortened 
version of comrade Mike Macnair’s theses (see Weekly Worker April 29) 


I The US and UK governments are 
■ desperately seeking an exit strat¬ 
egy from Iraq. The recent handover of 
‘sovereignty’ to an interim Iraqi govern¬ 
ment is a gross fiction. The brutal truth 
is that the US and its British allies remain 
firmly in control of Iraq (in so far as that 
is possible). The Iraqi people exercise no 
sovereignty. 

2. Yet the US and UK governments have 
no interest in establishing a permanent 
heavy occupation of the country. They 
favour a compliant government - domi¬ 
nation by remote control. Modern impe¬ 
rialism prefers to rely on its economic 
might, backed by the threat of military 
force, to maintain the world pecking or¬ 
der. 

3. The imperialists are not setting the 
pace of withdrawal. The occupation of 
Iraq grows ever more unpopular in the 
imperialist countries. Governments pre¬ 
viously signed up to the ‘coalition of the 
willing’ are deserting the US and UK. 

4. As well as opposition from within im¬ 
perialist countries, it is the military and 
civil resistance to the occupation within 
Iraq that is making the continued pres¬ 
ence of US-UK forces so difficult. There 
has been a shift in the nature of that re¬ 
sistance. While it has not reached the 
level of an all-out national uprising, the 
military resistance across Iraq has 
widespread sympathy, if not outright 
active support. 

5. Communists work for the defeat of 
British and US imperialism. Imperialism 
has no positive role whatsoever to play 
in Iraq. Imperialism is the main enemy 
of British workers, of American workers 


and of the Iraqi people. The imperialist 
world system is the root cause of the crisis 
in Iraq and throughout the Middle East. 
Our programme of action for workers in 
Britain and the US is to force the occupy¬ 
ing troops out. We also welcome the 
problems that the resistance is causing 
US-UK troops. 

6. However, in Iraq the main question is 
not the military nature of the resistance. 
The occupation and national self-deter¬ 
mination are the main questions. They 
are the central democratic issues. Com¬ 
munists in Iraq must therefore fight for 
the leadership of the political struggle 
against the occupation. Whether this 
takes the form of civil disobedience, 
strikes, mass demonstrations, sabotage 
or an armed uprising, the tactics are sec¬ 
ondary to the strategic fight for work¬ 
ing class forces to take the political 
lead in ridding Iraq of foreign occupa¬ 
tion. That means building organisations 
of workers, the unemployed, women 
and, in current circumstances, armed mi¬ 
litias. 

7. To stand aside from this political strug¬ 
gle against the occupiers in favour of 
building an Iraqi labour movement under 
interim US-UK or UN ‘protection’ would 
be economism of the worst degree. 
Economism in the UK means paralysis. 
In Iraq it is an unmitigated calamity, leav¬ 
ing the democratic struggle in the hands 
of profoundly anti-democratic forces. 

8. The working class in Britain must fo¬ 
cus on organising the defeat of ‘our own 
side’. Again, the building of such an anti¬ 
imperialist movement in the heart of em¬ 
pire can and must take many tactical 
forms: mass demonstrations, industrial 


action, elections, civil disobedience, 
mass propaganda and so on. 

9. However, our defeatism does not 
equate with automatic solidarity with the 
political leadership of those resisting 
the occupiers. Given the history of Iraq, 
and the current balance of class forces 
within the country, the political leader¬ 
ship of that resistance has so far fallen 
to various sunni and shia islamist politi¬ 
cal forces. By and large these are reac¬ 
tionary petty bourgeois forces that 
would strangle the working class in Iraq 
as soon as it began to find its feet. 

10. Any ‘alliance’ with the likes of 
Muqtada al-Sadr and his militia must be 
episodic. Yes, his blows against the oc¬ 
cupiers weaken our common enemy, but 
they do not build working class, demo¬ 
cratic and secular forces. 

11. The political independence of the 
working class in Iraq is primary in our 
struggle to end the occupation. Marx¬ 
ists cannot tail behind the islamists, as 
they did in the Iranian revolution of 
1979-81. Yet neither can we equate the 
imperialist oppression with the islam¬ 
ists: they are not equal and opposite en¬ 
emies of the working class. On this fight 
there can be no even-handedness: we 
would prefer the defeat of imperialism 
rather than its victory, even if it was at 
the hands of the al-Sadr militia or other 
islamists. Yet we must do all that we can 
to ensure that it is the working class, 
armed with a consistently democratic 
and secular programme, that emerges 
as the leading political force in Iraq. 
The struggle against the islamists is not 
suspended in the face of our mutual 
enemy • 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
h All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Make October 
14-17 a turning 
point for left 
unity 



Defend European 
Social Forum from Tories 

The ESF has been attacked for being a “waste of money”. Utter nonsense, says Tina Becker. But, nonetheless, 
all progressive forces must work hard to ensure it will be money well spent 


I t was only a matter of time until 
reactionary forces finally spotted 
that the European Social Forum 
is coming to London. On July 19, 
the Conservatives’ group in the Greater 
London Authority published a 
screaming press release: “Livingstone 
to waste £400,000 of taxpayers money!” 
As we go to press, it is still the main 
item on their website. 

With Livingstone’s public invitation 
to the controversial Sheikh Yusuf al- 
Qaradawi to speak at the ESF, the To¬ 
ries were of course given an ideal 
opportunity to tell the world their ver¬ 
sion of what our event was really all 
about: 

“Ken Livingstone is set to spend an 
amazing £400,000 of taxpayers’ money 
to fund a conference of the European 
Social Forum. The social forum move¬ 
ment exists, in its own words, to ‘strug¬ 
gle against the inequitable and 
undemocratic processes and out¬ 
comes of capitalist society: privatisa¬ 
tion, corporate power, war, global debt 
and poverty, environmental destruc¬ 
tion, racism, sexism, homophobia, the 
erosion of civil liberties, asylum law, 
prison slavery, animal exploitation’ - the 
list is endless! 

“The mayor is proposing to take 
£239,000 from GLA budgets and add it 
to £150,000 he agreed to spend on the 
event back in May. The conference will 
be held at Alexandra Palace and this is 
the event the mayor has invited Dr al- 
Qaradawi back to in October. 


ESF diary 

European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexandra 
Palace and Bloomsbury) 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordinat¬ 
ing committee, City Hall, Greater 
London Authority. 

Saturday July 31, 12noon-organ¬ 
ising committee, Council Chamber, 
TUC, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1 (near¬ 
est tube: Tottenham Court Road). 
Thursday August 12, 6pm - pro¬ 
gramme group, council room, Uni¬ 
versity College London, Gower 
Street. 

Saturday-Monday September 3-5 

- European assembly, Brussels; de¬ 
tails to be confmned. 

Contact: 

ESF, c/o TG WU, 218 Green Lanes, 
London N4 2HB; 020 8809 5347; 
ukesfoffice@gn.apc.org; 
www.fse-esf.org 


“This proposal is an absolute dis¬ 
grace and a complete waste of taxpay¬ 
ers’ money. This conference is nothing 
more than a get-together of leftwing 
pressure groups. Londoners are al¬ 
ready struggling to pay their GLA pre¬ 
cept because the mayor doubled it in 
his first four-year term - it looks like he 
is set to double it again in his next four 
years!” 

This attempt to kick up a fuss over 
the ESF has not (yet) been taken up by 
the media. I could not find one major 
newspaper picking up on this particu¬ 
lar ‘scandal’. Perhaps even publishing 
houses with a deeply reactionary 
agenda are embarrassed to be seen to 
be giving implicit support to all the evils 
listed by the Tories. There again, per¬ 
haps not! 

In fact, the ESF fits ideally into Liv¬ 
ingstone’s backing for a range of per¬ 
ceived ‘good causes’ - for which, of 
course, Londoners elected him twice as 
their mayor. Be it a £50,000 donation to 
the National Assembly Against Rac¬ 
ism or funding the recent conference 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment with £15,000 - most people would 
not be particularly outraged over such 
expenditure and in many cases would 
certainly go along with it. 

A totally different story, however, 
was Livingstone’s recent promotion of 
six of his advisers - amongst them two 
members of Socialist Action, Redmond 
O’Neill and John Ross, who are now 
earning £111,000 a year as directors. 
Another SA member, Simon Fletcher, 
was re-appointed head of staff on a 
whopping £117,000. There was no 
newspaper in which this “cronyism” 
was not criticised. 

The ESF is a different kettle of fish 
altogether. The first two forums in Flor¬ 
ence and Paris were quite obviously not 
anarchist brawls. The (‘official commu¬ 
nist’) mayor of St Denis, in Paris, 
opened last year’s event, which was 
subsidised by local authorities and the 
central government of Jacques Chirac 
to the tune of over €3 million (£2 mil¬ 
lion), while the comrades in Italy were 
given free use of the main venue by 
local authorities. Generally media cov¬ 
erage of both events was not unfair or 
overtly hostile. We are told that this 
year, the BBC is planning to cover our 
ESF in a similar way to the annual con¬ 
ferences of the three major political par¬ 
ties: with regular, short mentions in 
BBC1 and BBC2 news programmes 
and more detailed coverage in regional 
and other BBC channels. 

No doubt, the bourgeois media 
could collectively turn against the ESF 
in an instant. One of the best ways to 
ensure that such attacks will take place 



Sheikh Yusuf al-Qaradawi: invited by Livingstone 


is by attempting to keep organisational 
and financial details of the ESF secret. As 
if we have got something to hide, some¬ 
thing to be ashamed of. 

Any half-decent journalist would start 
rooting about once they hear that particu¬ 
lar items are “banned from being reported”. 
Livingstone himself has of course slapped 
such a reporting ban on the details of the 
ESF budget, which is administered by his 
lackeys in Socialist Action. 

The Conservatives’ press release, how¬ 
ever, shows that demands to keep finan¬ 
cial details secret are futile. As if it were 
possible to stop the Tories or the Evening 
Standard from finding out how much 
London’s mayor would spend on such a 
huge event. It is a disgrace that it is via the 
Conservative Party that hundreds of ESF 
activists have found out how much money 
the GLA is to contribute. 

In reality, Livingstone is using GLA 
money as a weapon to impose political and 
organisational control over the ESF. Al¬ 
most every piece of information is deemed 
‘classified’ and only Socialist Action mem¬ 
bers seem to be in the know. Socialist 
Workers Party comrades are being fed 
some information, but recent weeks have 
shown that they have somewhat fallen out 
of favour with the mayor. The Weekly 
Worker , of course, has been accused of 
playing into the hands of reactionary 
forces, because we openly report on de¬ 
velopments in the ESF - including the 
democratic shortcomings and financial 
difficulties. 

Communists defend the ESF from reac¬ 
tionary attacks. But we also fight against 
any attempt to him it into a bland Living¬ 
stone jamboree. If anything, we should 
criticise our ESF for being too safe; for 
being too much linked to bourgeois and 
state institutions; for not doing more to 
combat not only the countless injustices 
caused by capitalism, but the system itself. 


So fraught have the preparations been 
that we have not even started to discuss 
which joint, European-wide campaigns 
should emerge at the end. It was at the 
first two ESFs, for example, that the huge 
global anti-war demonstrations were or¬ 
ganised. The first, hesitant steps were 
also taken to set up European-wide net¬ 
works of groups around various issues. 

Many ESF activists expected this third 
event to make a qualitative leap forward. 
The necessity for such progress is all 
too obvious: Iraq is still occupied, in¬ 
cluding by troops from Europe; the new 
EU constitution is a thinly veiled attempt 
to legitimise quasi-democratic institu¬ 
tions and methods of rule; capitalist gov¬ 
ernments across Europe are using the 
so-called demographic time bomb to 


raise the retirement age, attack pension 
rights and to generally degrade welfare 
provision. 

It is with the utmost urgency that we 
must now focus our energies on how we 
can respond in a united way to those at¬ 
tacks. How will international networks be 
facilitated in October? What room will there 
be in Alexandra Palace for the (slowly) 
emerging European-wide campaign 
against the EU constitution? How can we 
internationalise the French-Italian cam¬ 
paign for European citizenship? 

All progressive forces must pull to¬ 
gether to fight for the ESF to move up a 
gear or two. The European left must unite 
on a higher organisational and political level 
- neither the Tories nor Ken Livingstone 
should be allowed to prevent that • 
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